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the reeds. The gaily decked kingfisher shall hover round the trank of tue | 
moss-grown trees, and the trout shall rise with their burnished fins so to | 
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Upon these rocks, these downs, these meads, these mountains, 
And peace still slumber by these purling fountains, 
hich we may every year 
Find, when we come a-fishing here.” 





tempt him, that he shall scarce forbear the use of his rod and line. And 
the nightingales ! aye, they shall feed the air with their melodious warb- 


h, Esq. MACEDONIAN. ; , , 
Es Me THE lings. Very fragrant, too, shall the wandering breezes be, laden with the | npiadaaldieaned 
3 ie Ms. cl ‘ P ne ‘ 4 ¥ ‘ . 
» Esq., -BY H. G. ADAMS delicious aroma of the new made hay ‘ dees, and blossoms, and all fragile | VAN DYCK AND HIS WORKS. 
tant. -« of fratricidal strife things, shall float in the clear and ambient air, so if he be not cheerful and | 
ie Chief In days of Ira ! ~ eT content he will be truly “a grave man.” Ofa verity, itis alovely spot, and,| Sir Anthony Van Dyck (for so Mr. Carpenter delights to call him) is 
British When brother sought a brother’s life, “ > ee : ~ > ‘ - " , banal 
d o’er the wide Atlantic main all England over, there is no other to be found so suggestive of one who | one of the few great names in the aunals of English art. Is it fair, how- 
And oer ae é r ouce listened to the singing of its birds, and who angled many asummer’s | ever, to assame that the famous Fleming was an Englishman? Walpole 
ynien Threats aud defiances were hurled, Age: oo they. ; : 7 Lae op natralieds 5. _e, pore dl 
. And kindred ties were rent in twain day in its pure and peaceful waters. And not far from this he rests iu the | has included a memoir of him in his Anecdotes of Painting. His works, 
nd 24th r 7 : F ‘ long sleep of the night that knows uo waking. Who has not read the | he says, “ are so frequent inthis country, that the generality of our people 
Aud kindred nations wide unfurled C n lete Art of Anglin g, by Isaac Walton, G vat ? Who has not followed | can scarcely avoid thinking him their countryr van ;” and Allan Cunning- 
‘ill sue- Their warlike standards to the gales, OR EsO BEY SS AVEO E: UT Sane Set ee Pansaty seriety 6 Bibs Tim se  besgrenat c 8 


him by this same stream, aud by the Lea, aud heard him discourse upon ham intended to have written his life for a future edition of his Biogra- mt 
the dainty pleasures of his favourite pursuit? Who can ever forget his | phies of the British Painters. Let us retain Sir Anthony among us, if we 
description of rural life in that quaint old tome, or his free and pleasant | can ouly establish a fair claim to the better half of what he has done. All 
| colloquies? Above all, and through all, what atrue and unaffected piety ! | his honours were acquired in England: he was knighted and pensioned 


That bore, with full distended sails, 
Their adverse vessels o’er the brine, 
With human blood incaruardine :— 








*T was then a frigate left our shore,— 
The British flag aloft she bore, 
Nor bore it long: a shattered wreck, 
With rent sails on each splintered mast, 
And mangled forms heaped on each deck, 
From whence the gory streams flowed fast, 
And all sigus that could indicate 
How fierce the fray to vindicate 
Her “ nation’s honour’’—as terms go— 
She yielded to the stronger foe, 


Full many a year hath passed since then 
Ot friendly intercourse, and meu 
Have wiser, if not better, grown. 

The white-winged messengers of peace 
From either shore to shore have flown, 

To bid all strife and bloodshed cease; 
By them the threat, the menace rude, 
is hushed—the envious thought subdued,— 
And heart to heart, as band to hand, 


| what an humbie sense of the divine blessings! whata fervent expression oi 


gragitade and joy for the beauties with which the gladsome and teeming 
earth so copiously abounds! He is truly worthy to be ranked amid the 
number of those who string their lyres to gentle verse. 


from those delightful pages. Open the book ouce with a fair and honest 
attention, aud thou must read on, oh! lover of natare, poet, philosopher. 
moralist, or whatever other title thoa dost call thyself! It is a book tor 
all ages, and all times. Thou must needs be critical if there is aught to 
offend thee in it. It isa perfect English pastoral—an idyll im prose. 
To enjoy it as it ought to be enjoyed, let it be read by the side of some 
murmuring stream, where the waters, flowing with a gentle souud, shall 
be the sweet and fitting accompaniment to tue voice of one who being 
dead yet speaketh. It is the sweetest commentary on the scenery of 
river-ways that was ever sung or said. It is enough to persuade any one 
to turn piseator, aud to realize its contents in his own person. But let 
not the gentle reader forget that he has been roaming by the side of the 
ichen, eud, having accomplished so agreeable a stroll, let him direct his 


| 


The apathy of a past and a passing age has too lightly regarded that | sire, ‘‘in the cathedral church of St. Paul, in London.” 
amusing volume. Many who look on angling as a cruel pastime, and | thing, though notall. The better portion of what he has done we have 
unworthy their attention, have turned with indifference and aversion | still amoug us. The critic in art who wishes to study Van Dyck, must 





by Charles 1.; employed by him from 1632 to his death, in 1641; married 
a Scottish lady; bore English arms; had his town house in Biackfriars, 
and hi: country louse at Eltham; painted all the great personages of the 
English court; aud, dying in the Blackfriars, was buried, by his own de- 
This is some- 


go to Windsor Castle, Wilton House, Wentworth House, Montague 
House, Castle Howard, Althorp, Sherborne, Euston, Eaton Hall, Holk- 
ham, Petworth, Panshanger. Warwick Castle, Drayton Manor, the Na- 
tional Gallery, and to Barl De Grey’s, in St. James’s Square. The whole 
Continent can show nothing to equal our collection of Van Dycks. Let 
us, therefore, stand sturdily out that the greatest portrait-painter in the 
world was an Euglishinan inevery thing but the accident of birth. Our 
claim was infinitely less feeble to the throne of France; yet we asserted 


aud made good our right, and only resigned the claim we supported by 


the sword when it was useless to retain it. We cau return Lely to Soest 
in Westphalia; Kneller to Lubec; Gibbons to Rotterdam; Holbein to 
Basle; Roubiliac to Lyons; and Fuselito Zurich; but Anthony Van Dysk 
to Antwerp is more than we are willing to consent to. 


~~ e Is joined from each once hostile strand. steps to the antique Minster. There he may pause to admire the effect} This thoroughly English artist—the great Lord Clarendon of portrait- 
of the beautiful colamns, and lose himself in a transport of delight, as | painters—was “born in Antwerp, in Brabandt,” on the 22d of March, 
Again the gallant frigate ploughs the organ’s solemn peal is heard vibrating through arch and transept. | 1599. His father’s name was Francis, and his mother’s maiden name Ma- 
The waves, that seem to kiss her bows, The choir, too, is particularly good, aud he may listen with ever renewed | ria Kupers, or Kaperis. She was his second wife. His first wife, Cor- 
: And bear her giadsomely along : pleasure tu the voices so happily blended. But it is my wish that he | nclia Kersbroun, was admired for painting flowers in small, and for her 
While western breezes, as they spread bend his steps to a chapel formed in the eastern aisle of the south trau- | needleworks in silk. His father was a merchant, and Anthony was his 
Her canvas, shout a joyful song, se pt by screens of stone tracery work. It is called Silkstede’s Chapel. | only son. _ He had sisters, however; and three of them are mentioned in 
:, And sunbeams brightness round her shed. He was a prior from 1498 tu 1524. On the cornice or crest of the stone | his will. Susannah, a nun in a convent in Antwerp a second, named 
‘7. She comes, prepare your guns—prepare srreen his christian name Thomas is sv carved that the m mogram M.A. ‘Isabella; and a third, Catherine, “ married with Sir Adrian Dircks. P 
To do whatever man may dare, is distinguished from the other letters. Tie Virgiu Mary having been} Mr. Carpenter, copying Walpole, calls him “ Mr. Dirrick ;” but this must 
0 To wipe away the former stain, . his patroness, it was in this manner he testified to the fact. A skein of | be a mistake. In the will printea by Mr. Carpenter, he is called 
And wia the proud ship back again. j silk, the rebus of his surname, also appears. |“ 3t Adrian Dieeke ;” and in the original will, signed and sealed by Van 
Upon entering the chapel the eye wit be svou arrested by a bluestone. | Dyck himself; St Adrian Dircks.” 
casio What, notashot ? What, not an arm Hereunder lies all that is mortal of Isaac Walton. Reader! it is worth He evinced a love for art from a very early period, and his father, per- 
ween Upraised iu menace, or alarm ? more than a passing glance, 8d let us pause and read the iuscription. | ceiving the particular direction of his genius, placed him with Henry 
built, No bristling fort, uo baitery manned, Before doing so, we may see for a fleeting moment in our mind's eye, the | Van Balen, a painter of repute in his day, but now best remembered by 
A To crash the foe that dares to flaunt, gvod old angler in his habit as he lived; we may hear the utterance of} the reputation of his pupil, and the portrait he has left us of him. But 
wer The stripes and stars of Yankee land, one of his sweet homilies on nature, and then, bending reverently for-| the fame of Rubens drew him away to a better school; and leaving Van 
And of his nation’s prowess vaunt ? ward, trace these lines :— Balen in 1615, he became, in his sixteenth year, the pupil of the great 
She nears the land,—her boais are out ; i pans egeon . ” | painter whose name is now inseparably connected with his own. 
Where is the rattling drum—the rout “RE . STETH te E pens oF | Rubens is said to bave foreseen the early genius of his pupil, and to 
- Of trained bands mustering for the fight, Mr. ISAAC WALTON, have employed him ia making finished drawings from his pictures for 
fe Aud all those sounds which peace affright ? Who died on the 15th of December, 1683. engravers to work from. A story is current of his advising Van Dyck to 
s ; Alas!, he’s gone before ; apply himself chiefly to portraits,— 
rom ree mess fare eae nes high Gone, to ine no more | ‘One of the highest gratifications of superiority,” says Hogarth, ‘‘ ari- 
nN ea “ia ener acd oe gery ; PR gcer yf nig aspire | ses from the pleasure which attends instructing men who do not know so 
; ’ sir aged sire, 
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And thence far o’er the heaving flood, 
It swells, it echoes more afid more; 
What saith it? “Food! they bring us food |" 
Food! and the famished millions stand 
All eager eyed along the strand ; 
And every heart sends up a prayer 
For that good ship at anchor there 


Go back, thou messenger of good, 
Freighted with words of brotherhood, 
And say, if ever cause should move 
Our hearts to thoughts of deadly strife, 
Ww ith those who sent thee here in love, 
When Famine walked abroad, and life 


Whose well spent life did last 

Full many yeares and past ; 

But how he hath begun 

That which will ne’er be done, 

Crowned with eternal blisse, 

We wish our souls with his. 
VOTIS MODESTIS 81C FLERUNT LIBERI.” 


body of the old High Priest of Anglers. Peace to his ashes! It is by 
no means improbable that the spot was selected by himself. Oftentimes 
he would lay aside his rod and tackle, to cogitate and muse on the things 
that never fade. Doabtless he must have wandered, amid the pausings 
of his art, through the cloisters and aisles of the beautiful cathedral, and 





So, almost within sound of one of his most favourite rivers, lies the 
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much as ourselves; but when they verge on being rivals, the pleasure in 
a degree ceases. Heuce the story of Rubens advising Van Dyck to paint 
horses and faces, to prevent, as it is said, his being put in competition 
with himself in history-paintiag.”’ 

It is more pleasing to suppose, that if Rubens gave the advice in ques- 
tion he gave it with reason, not maliciously. Historical pictures require 
more invention than Van Dyck has ever exhibited, but portrait-painting 
demands those very qualifications which he unquestionably possessed in 
a pre-eminent degree. 

While Van Dyck was still a pupil in the studio of Rubens, his talents 
attracted the attention-of the munificent Earl of Arundel, the great col- 
lector and patron of art. Lord Arundel, it appears, had written to Ru- 
bens to request that he would paint for him the portrait of his countess, 
and to Van Dyck, through an agent of his own at Antwerp, “to induce 


. Pt . . , ¥ 4 H y 
u Withered beveath his touch, as grass after reviewing the delicate tracery and fretwork all round bim, he may | him toremove.” The letter to Rubens was delivered by the agent of 

, . “ ’ ' 
is Wherethrough the scorching flames do pass;— have entered Prior Silkstede’s chapel, and letting hs staff fall gently Late penal, Rerongs waaes SR tapae a maaweedge ot there A 

yet We'll pause, reflect, and speak, and write,— down, may have exclaimed, * Here let me lie!” _ : | ting circumstances has reached us,— 

P ’ . y * . ° . . . . . . ° . 2 
jon Do anything before we'll fight. Thee are several portraits of him; one in the possession of the Earl) “ Immediately on my arrival in this city, I presented your lordship 8 
bes F bp alias, Cowper bears a striking resemblance to the plate which is appended to | letter to Signor Rubens, the painter, who received and perused it swith 

Go, plough the intervening seas, the first edition of his work on angling; it represents him to be precise- | evident marks of satisfaction. I give you his reply .— Although,’ said 

Shake | I = . ; gins i Pp € precise f you 

Shake loose thy canvass to the breeze, ly the figure and faceone would have expected to see. Generosity, be- | he, ‘I have refused to execute the portraits of many princes and noble- 
- a wee of uuity between nevolence, charity with all men, beam in every trait. The spectator mea, especially of his lordship’s rank, yet from the earl lam bound to re- 
’ iwonindved nations, that should ne’er might gaze upon it till he could fancy the lips were uttering— | ceive the honour which he does me in commanding my services, — 
a rp attitude have been ; eee: | ing him as I do in the light of an evangelist to the world of art, and the 
The Ayana oa whose flag ye bear ! Turn ‘a ni f ith ” great supporter of our profession.’ And, with other similar expressions 
Lge pine i “ be thy look and name, » COUDLTYMan, With me ; of courtesy, he proceeded to make arrangemeuts for her ladyship's sitting 
> care not; ef : . P . P ’ : ‘ jee C 

Is holy aap A Np a eforth thy fame or speaking in goodly commendation of the beauties of the outer world, | '® him on the following morning. 
The duve at pa saga os ge. = earth, the water, the skies, and in all things else manifest-| The picture of the countess by Rubens is now in the gallery at Mu- 

' ay reluge win.— Howitt’s Journal ing his poet-love for the sweet realities of life. To the — i , i 

g : ‘ l, é . 1e voluptuary, the | nich. Lord Arundel’s agent adds,— 
—>_— man sated with the unrealities ofa career of mingled dissi ion and fol r : : hi inni 
ree y ly. 1 . ; , ingted dissipation and tol- “Van Dyck lives with Rubens, and his works are beginning to be 
‘ rh y, let a2 4 -as f > ver’ ide 2 i ac : } D4 y . . : 

THE GRAVE OF ISAAC WALTON ed » -_ borg ® otr rll by some river's side, and there, with Isaac Wal- | scarce!y léss esteemed than those of his master. He is a young man of 
he “a ; mye on's pages in his hand, he may taste new life, aye, and inbale a vigour one-and twenty; his parents are persons of considerable property in this 
tat There are few places of more interest |than Winche ane | foreign to his wearied senses. He will learn there, how full of fair and j 3... wa? = perenes Ci pom o. . 

Tr bide cathedral -wotid of iteelf emoly « : ichester. The venera- | soft cent neati Nat , - » LO ull of fair and | ejjy; and it will be difficult. therefore, to induce him to remove, espe- 

« ) ’ se i ) repe sco P b ense ous Wature 18; ( ; ti Ww seek t rus + “yy . af ; H 

mer day’s pilgrimage. The hi I te s ‘ the c rst and trouble of a SUM-| fith oat ~ om i. ¥ ; ; . att to t im who se« ks with it a trustfal | cially as he must perceive the rapid fortune which Rubens is amassing.” 
ral, ‘ $ , ag ey spital of St. Cross is a most interesting aud a reverent love, she holds furth a draught of the purest nectar,| yy). } ri in Itali d dated 
s of structure, and is in many respects perfectly : ., " —one whic ever lisupen the 3: adr t avery way » | lis ietter, only recently discovered, 1 ? 
t 1 ; I perfectly unique. Then there is the | n h never pallsupon the taste; a draught every way superior | This lett I A tly di “i od ie written ee _ 
s. college, with its curious ecclesiastical brasses and the celebra ed ,| to the Circean cup of m id enjoyment, which clings to the sensualist, at from * Antwerp, 17th July, 1620 rhe inducemert to remove is sup- 
. . ~ 1. r sal : slebra ed quaint P 4 oe : ee , : Pre . a t 4 olanc ir.C , Vr iK : t is 
for —_ . The market-cross, the round table, the ancient oateena ray the renewal of each intoxication, with disgust and loathsome tenacity. oT d to refer to Eagland. Mr. Carpenter thinks so; bat the matter is, 
en- ofthe castle, and the numerous churches, are all obj of i * | To the poet the book » study. full of reat dane ' at Jeast, doubtful 
of fone ~ , t } 8, 1% all objects of attraction, and KK 13 a 8 y, full of sweet conceits aud quaint and : 7 ik th fa te Ba fe ~ ed . 
the will afford il santiquary and artist very great gratific ation and pleasure. The pleasant prettinesses. To the augler it is a manual, withoat which his pis- | That Van Dy = we tor a time in * iglaud before his final . ttlemen 
ind opportunities of visiting this city are now so great, and the me: catorial equipments would be incomplete. here in 1632 had long been supposed, but upon no sufficient authority. 
nie cessible by reason of the railways: that home Leadun ex + meyonmtiyp : Surely the grave of such a man is w rthy a visit. if only to renew and | Mr. Carpenter, however, has recently brought fall and sutistactory evi- 
~ q : ’ 4 ( 2 ree 4 i J i ° ; ane ; ts 1 . > 
England, the journey cau be accomplished with very little expense sod refresh our memories with a feeling of reverence for his departed excel dence to bear apon the point. His first authority 18 the order-books of 
In very short time 7 ’ . “ees BNE | lence and worth So : . : | e Exches ‘i— 
° ° . . . “ may we pass trom out the magnificent Minster. |} ‘“ 4 =v“ 
re- Pr A omanen, my intention to! ad the reader tu the contemplation _ “ h — l of the old prior, into the supny air, a id take our path | ‘Jovis xxvi of Feb: uory 1620-1. 
red = ~ _ il be suties of the work of William of Wykeham, or to | “* ov 7° - Ichen 8 banks, where we shall feel that the spirit of the old By order dated xvi of Feby. 1620. 
0 to linger in the Vis 4 . f anital : “a poel-augier hovers allar @ - e shall he le ike me a , ‘ : 
: Sie ‘anew. f hee ant in the cloisters of the beautifal ho pital of St. Cross “ mt re around us, af i w hall be | d, like him, to praise int Vani ( To Anthony \ audike the some of one hundred pounds 
ck e may, if he pleases, eat a munchet of sed id ‘ ; id thauksgiving tor all ear | Cais flows . : 
, Cat: het of bread and drink a horn of beer 5 5 au earth's fatresi blessings Not in apuly may we } } idl all by ws > i for Me . l er- 
ey at the porch of the beepitel, and bless the bounty tent bases liberally anc.| °* laim, in the words of Sir W lee Waka taliik, I ) ike tr ward | »y way of rewari for speciall service by him f 
‘ vided for the« orporealj nec - ities of lgri id e far ’ Like "hy as | ~ ee fy een ee wee Sencar 
; é essities of pilgrims and wayfarers lik olf: | ‘ . . : shar ec . , 
but, having thus tar satistied the cr rm fn nee let hi n follo ae “ Blest silent groves! oh, may ye be | other charge to be sett upon him for the same or for 
& F g8u t e, ie lim o 5 7 P ame . , ¢ ; . 
= 1e banks of the sweet river Ichen; he shall listen to tl a ‘ . ditties | Fur ever mirth’s best nursery ' Lanie part thereof.” 
" . “ “ os ' 28 inten to tie Casant ditties , -_ — . . - — ®) ; 
is ofthe birds, and hear a music, an he lists, in the light-toned trembling of | a pare contents His second authority, an entry in the register of the Privy Council, 
’ 5 5 or ever pitch their tents | dated twelve days later :— 
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“28 Feb. 1620-1. 


Lord Steward. ( A passe for Anuthonie van Dyck gent his Maties ser. 
Lord Chamberlien. | vaunt to travaile for 8 months he havinge obtayned 
Lord Arundell his Maties leave in that behalf as was sygnifyed by 
& Bp Winton. \ the E of Arundel.” 

Mr Secr. Calvert { 

Mr’ of the Wards. 

Whether this sum of 100/. was merely a gratuity, or given in payment 
for pictures painte by him, has not been ascertained. There is reason, 
indeed, to think that Van Dyck came in the train of the six commissioners 
from the Hague, who arrived at Greenwich in the month of January, 
1620-1; and that the *‘ reward for special service” was in some way con- 
nected with matters of state. That he had other inducements than mere 
curiosity, and the pleasure attending the pomp of a Dutch embassy, may 
be readily conceived. The Earl of Arundel had already shown a growing 
inclination to encourage him; but the chief inducement, no doubt, was 
the death of Paul Vansomer, the painter, in the very mouth in which he 
arrived in England. Vansomer lived in the full sunshine of court pat- 
ronage; he was the Sir Thomas Lawrence of his day, and who his suc- 
cessor would be wasas yet somewhat uncertain. There is reason to be- 
lieve, however, that Jansen and Mytens were alread established favour- 
ites; and that Van Dyck, having “ felt his way,” obtained the pass “to 
travel for eight mouths,” recrossed the Chanuel, and visited Italy, by way 
of Antwerp and Brussels. : 

With Rubens he would appear to have parted on the most friendly 
terms, leaving behind him for his illustrious master’s acceptance a por- 
trait of his wife (a capital performance), ax “ Ecce Homo, and a might 
scene of the “ Seizure of our Saviour on the Mount of Olives. ’ Kubens, 
in return, complimented his pupil by the gilt of one of the finest horses 
from his stable. ; 

Van Dyck’s first places of residence in Italy were Venice, Genoa, and 
Rome. At Genoa, he painted a variety of portraits in what is called his 
earliest and best manner. Two of these productions were procured at 
Genoa by Sir David Wilkie for Sir Robert Peel, and are now at Drayton 
Manor. The first is a portrait of a Genoese senator—a full length, seated ; 
the second, a portrait of his wife, also a full length and seated. These 
two portraits are valuable specimens of the master, full of truth and cha- 
racter, particularly the head and figure of the old senator, and in both the 
hands are painted as only Van Dyck could paint them. Several still re- 
main. In the Durazzo Palace are two boys and a girl in his finest manner 
—richer in colour, as Wilkie observes, and with more rotundity, than he 
had before remarked in the same master. : 

From Genoa he went to Rome, and lived, it is said, in great style, avoid- 
ing the low conversation of his Sete, and distiuguished by the ap- 
pellation of the Pitore Cavaliercsce. ere he drew his famous portrait of 
Cardinal Bentivoglio, now in the Petti Palace, at Florence. Cardinal 
Bentivoglio, having been nuncio in Flanders, had a partiality for their ar- 
tists; aud, as he celebrated their history with his Fw was in return, as 
Walpole remarks, “ almost immortalised by one of their best pencils.” 

While at Rome, he received an invitation to Palermo, and went thither. 
There he painted Prince Philibert of Savoy; and a paiutress of some 
name, Sophonisba Anguisciola, then at the age of ninety-one, and per- 
fectly blind. But the plague soon drove him from Palermo; he returned 
to Genoa, and would appear to have resided there in the house of his 
friend, Cornelius de Wael, till his return to Antwerp in 1626. 

Of the pictures painted by Van Dyck during his five years’ residence 
in Italy, few, save the portrait of Cardinal Bentivoglio, have ever acquired 
an extended Earopean reputation. Several still remain in the halls for 
which they were painted. In the Pontifical Palace, on Monte Cavallo, 
are two historical pictures, “ The Ascension” and “ The Adoration of the 
Magi;” and others are to be found in the Braschi, Colonna, Corsini, and 
the minor palaces of Rome, But he was as yet young, and only feeling 
his way; his ‘Gevartius”’ was painted on his return home, and his 
a oe ord and his Secretary ’’ during his subsequent residence in Eng- 
land. 

The next six years of his life were spent at Antwerp and the Hague. 
He was not idle. He painted three “ Crucifixions” for three different 
churches; one for Antwerp, a second for Mechlin, and a third for Ghent. 
Sir Joshua Reynolds describes them with great minuteness in his Notes of 
@ Tour in Flanders and Holland; and few who travel abroad omit to see 
them, or to read while standing before them the judicious observations 
which Reynolds was so well qualified to make. The picture at Ghent 
was one of his most capital nh. wg though almost destroyed by cleaning, 
and now, perhaps, best known by the fine priat of Bolswert. 

To this period of his career belongs a “ Marriage of St. Catherine,” in 
the Queen’s collection; a“ Virgin and Child,” in the Bridgewater Gallery ; 
a “ Virgin and Child,” in the Geoovenne Gallery; an “ Assumption of the 
Virgin,” in the gallery of Mr. Hope; and the “St. Ambrosius refusing to 
admit the Emperor Theodosius into the Church at Milan,’’ one of the An- 
gerstein Collection im the National Gallery in London. Other works, 
generally assigned to his middle period, are at Berlin, Munich, and Vien- 
na. At Castle Howard is his famous portrait of Snyders the painter, one 

of the treasures of the Orleans Collection; at Holkham, his “‘ Duke of 
Aremberg on Horseback,” one of the most spirited of his equestrian por- 
traits; in the National Gallery in London, his far-famed portrait of Gevar- 
tius; at Montague House, Whitehall, thirty-five of his sketches (en grisaiile) 
for the celebrated series of portraits, etched in part by himself, and pub- 
lished by Martin van Enden; at Stafford House, his portrait of the Earl 
ot Arundel, engraved by William Sharp; and at the Marquess of West- 
minster’s, at Eaton Hall, his half-length of Nicholas Laniere, the musician, 
one of King Charles the First’s pictures, and described by Vanderdeort 
in the cataJogue as ‘“done by Sir Anthony Vandike beyond the seas.” 

It was on seeing this half-length portrait of Laniere that Charles L. was 
induced to invite Van a into England. The story, as told by Sir Pe- 
ter Lely, was preserved by Mr. Beale, the husband of Mary Beale, who 
painted portraits in the reign of Charles II. :— 

“ Mr. Lely told me, at the same time as he was most studiously looking 
at my bishop’s picture of Vandycke’s; and I chanced to ask him how 
Sir Anthony could possibly divise to finish in one day a face that was so 
exceeding full of work, and wrought up to so extraordinary a perfection. 
‘I believe,’ said he, ‘ he painted it over fourteen times.’ And upon that 
he took occasion to speake of Mr. Nicholas Laniere’s picture of Sir Anto. 
V. D. doing, ‘ which,’ said he, ‘ Mr. Laniere himself told me he satt seaven 
entire dayes for it to Sir Anto ; and that he painted upon it of all those 
seven dayes, both morning and afternoon, pa only imtermitted the time 
they were at dinner.’ And he said, likewise, that though Mr. Laniere satt 
8o often and so long for his picture, that he was not permitted so much 
as to eee it, till he had perfectly finished the face to his own satisfaction. 
This was the picture which, being shew’d to King Charles I., caused him 
to give order that V. Dyck should be sent for ever into England.” 

his story is confirmed by the circumstances before referred to, that the 
icture was in the collection of the king, and that it was painted by Van 
yck “ beyond the seas.” Laniere was himself a painter, and one well 

qualified to judge of the merits of Van Dyck. Other stories, however, are 
current, but on insufficient authority. It is true he was known to the Ear! 
of Arundel, Sir Dudley Carleton, and Sir Kenelm Digby ; that the king 
was already in possession of a picture from Ariosto, painted by his hand; 
and the Lord-treasurer Weston, of a picture of the “ Virgin and St. Cathe- 
rine,” which Gerbier had bought abroad, and forwarded to the lord-treas- 
urer. We may seek, however, for other reasons (if others are wanting) in 
the king’s well-known love for art, in the collection of pictures he had 
bought about him, and the rewards he had bestowed on Mytens and on 
Rubens. Since the king’s accession to the throne, Mytens had been in 
receipt of a yearly allowance, as “‘ one of our picture-drawers of our cham- 
berin ordinary ;’’ and only a short time before the arrival of Van Dyck, 
Charles had knighted Rubens at Whitehall, and presented him witha 
diamond ring and hatband of the value of 500/. But the king’s love for 
art and its professors was shown in other ways. Inigo Jones was the 
surveyor of his works. He gave Vanderdoort, the keeper of his pictures, 
in marriage to a rich ward of Chancery ; aud wrote a letter with his own 
hand to the Prince of Orange to release Torrentius from prison. Vander- 
doort was married in 1629; Torrentius released in 1630; and writing from 
Brussels, on the 13th March, 1632, Sir Balthazar Gerbier informs King 
Charles |. that Van Dyck was at Brassels, and resolved to go over into 
England: “ Et fait dire qu'il est resolu d’aller en Angleterre.” 

That he was expected here there cannot be a doubt; for among Secre- 
tary Windebauk § memoranda of “ Things to be Done,” still preserved 
in the State Paper Oilice, Mr. Carpenter discovered the following in- 
teresting entry ; “ To speak with Inigo Jones concerning a house for- 
Vandike.” He would appear te have arrived here, however, before any 
See aie could be perfected, and to have taken up his lodgings in 
the Blackfriars, with a herald and illuminator of the name of Edward Nor- 
gate. On the 2ist May, 1632,a warrant was issued by the king for an 
allowance to Norgate of fifteen shillings a-day,‘ ‘for the dyett and lodging 
of Siguior Anthonio Van Dike and his servants, the same to beginn fom 
the first day of Aprill last past, and to continue duringe the said Van 
oman s residence here.’ This fixes the date of his arrival to Ist of April, 

When in England ;on the previous occasion, he is said to have lodged 

















with a painter ofthe name of Geldorp. Such, at least, is the tradition 
which —_ preserved and Walpole printed. Geldorp was a painter 
of Antwetp, and a countryman friend of Van Dyck. Gerbier, in a let- 
ter to King Charles, calls him that babbler, Geldorp—“ cacquetteur.” He 
lived in Drury Lane, in a large house and garden rented from the 
Crown. 

No one has told us why Van Dyck went to liv» in Blackfriars : but his 
reason for going there is at once characteristic aad delicate. Mr. Car- 
penter sup that “the Crown must have held property at this time 
in the Blac ; for the Count de Tillier, ambassador of France, in the 
latter end of the Bi of James I., was lodged there ; and Walpole 
states — —_ ansen rags in pd ———s, There = no au- 
thority, however, for supposing that t rown held pro is time 
in the Blackfriars ; nor ie there any occasion that seth choad have been 
the case, to account for Van Dyck’s residence there. The painters of 
the reign of James I. and Charles I., who settled in London, lived in- 
variably without the City liberties ; and they had two favourite places,— 
the Blackfriars, then a privileged precinct, and without the jurisdiction ; 
and St. Martin’s Lane, at Charing Cross, then a fashionable quarter of 
the town, and near to the court. Ar. Carpenter, in mentioning Cornelius 
Jansen’s residence in the Blackfriars, has omitted to refer to the more 
interesting circumstance, that Isaac Oliver lived there before him. Lady 
Ayres, wishing to have acopy of Lord Herbert of Cherbury’s picture to 
wear in her bosom, went “ to Mr. Isaac the painter,in Blackfriars, and 
desired him to drawit in little, after this manner.” The Painter-stainers’ 
Company at this time was an acting company; and the rules they issued, 
the fines they levied on painters (foreign especially,) pursuing their call- 
ings within the limits ofthe City, were extremely stringent and heavy. 
By living within the Blackfriars, the picture-drawers, as they were then 
called, were without the jurisdiction ofthe Painter-stainers, and this is 
quite sufficient to account for the choice ofa locality of thie kind. At 
the bottom of St. Martin’s Lane lived Vansomer, and in St. ..artin’s 
Lane, at the period of Van Dyck’s arrivrl, Mytens was living about half- 
way upon the west side. two doors from Sir John Finett, the master of 
the ceremonies to the king, and three from Sir Theodore de Mayerne, 
the physician to the king. Of the two localities, which, as we have be- 
fore stated, custom prescribed for painters at this time, Van Dyck would 
appear to have chosen the Blackfriars, though further from the court, be- 
cause Mytens was already established in St. Martin’s Lane, and his 
taking up his residence there would have looked like indecent opposition . 
while the Blackfriars, by the removal of Cornelius Jansen to the Bridge’ 
near Barhamdown in Kent, was really without a painter of either repu’ 
tation or promise. 

Van Dyck’s first work in England was a full-length portrait of the 

king in his coronation robes, now at Windsor Castle, and well and wide- 
ly known by the excellent engraving by Strange. His second work 
the large picture, also at Windsor, of “ “he King, the Queen, Prince 
Charles, and the Princess Mary.” The king is ina black dress laced 
with silver tissue, seated in a very easy and elegant attitude. Prince 
Charles, in dark green velvet, is leaning on his knee; the queen, in amber- 
coloured satin, holds the Princess Mary in her arms. Two of the queen’s 
favourite dogs are introduced ; and on a table near the king is a crown 
and sceptre. Adark crimson curtain forms part of the background, and 
beyond, on the left, the Tower of London is seen in the distance. A du- 
plicate of this fine picture came to England with the Orleans Gallery, 
and is now in the coliection of the Duke of Richmond, at Goodwood, in 
Sussex. For the original, Van Dyck received L.100 It is in his best 
manner ; and critics can see in his warm, deep tone, and mellow touch- 
es, the ‘beneficial effects of his Venetian studies. Another of his early 
pictures was the king 1m armour, on a grey horse, advancing from under 
a lofty archway, and attended by M. St. Antoine, his equerry. The 
original of this isin the Van Dyck Room, at Windsor; and copies—some 
call them duplicates—may be found elsewhere, as at Hampton Court, 
Warwick Castle, and in the ———s of Lady Warren, of Stapleford. 
The Windsor picture alone is by Van Dyck. Noris its history uninteresting. 
At the sale of the effects of Charles I. it was bought for L.200, by Remee 
Van Lemput, a Dutch painter, living in Covent Garden, After the res- 
toration, he Semended 1500 guineas for it; but it was recovered to the 
Crown by a lega! process, and removed to Whitehall. 
It would neither be useful, nor indeed easy, to follow the chronologi- 
cal order of Van Dyck’s works. We shall, therefore, arrange them accord- 
ing to subjects, or rather in classes, for Van Dyck, after his arrival in 
England, gave up painting subject-pictures, strictly so called, and con- 
fined his pencil to portraits, and a few family groups. 

Charles is known to have sat to him very often; and it is said that 
there exist in different collections in England and on the Continent, as 
many as thirty-six portraits of the king by the hands of Van Dyck. This 
is a great number; but many must be copies either by Lely or old Stone. 
The best are well known; and two are already mentioned. A third 
fine picture of the kingis at the Duke of Marlborough’s, at Blenheim. 
The king isin complete armour, on a cream-coloured horse, nearly in 
profile ; at his side, and on foot, is Sir Thomas Morton, one of the equer- 
ries, holding the helmet of the king. This picture was sold at the sale 
of Charles I., and purchased by the great Duke of Marlborough at Munich. 
The horse is somewhat Flemish in its make, but the whole picture is full 
of actual life and Venetiancolour. A fourth fine picture of the king forms 
one of the attractions of the Louvre, and bas been gloriously engraved 
by Strange. The king (a most graceful figure), in white satin, with his 
hat on, standing by his horse, attended by anequerry and a page. In 
Van Dyck’s account sent into the king, and still preserved in the State 
Paper Office, he describes this picture as “ Le Roi alla ciasse,” and 
placed “ L.200 against it; but this the king has scored out with his own 
hand, and put instead “ L.100"—just half the price. This was done in 
1637, when his “ troubles’ were beginning, his exchequer low, and 
his accounts in arrear. The Duke of Grafton has a duplicate quite as fine, 
it is said, as the Louvre original. Other pictures remain to be noticed, 
without seeking for the whole ofthe suspicious thirty-six. At Blenheim, 
is a half length of the king, very elegantly executed in a tender, silvery 
tone; at Wilton, athree-quarter picture, in armour—a genuine, carefully 
executed, elegant picture ; the king with a truncheon in his right hand, 
and his left upon a helmet, which, with the crown, lies upon a table ; at 
St. Petersburgh (formerly at Houghton), a whole-length, in armour, 
bought by Sir Robert Walpole ofthe Wharton family, and described in 
Van Dyck’s account sent in to the king, as ‘‘ Le Ray en Armes, doune au 
Baron Warto, L.50”—reduced by the king himself to L.40 ; and, lastly, 
that fine picture of the king—‘‘ Three Heads, in three points of view— 
front, profile, and threes quarters,” painted about 1637, for the purpose 
of being sent to howe, to Bernini, the sculptor, who executed a marble 
bust from it, destroyed in the fire at Whitehall, in 1697. The picture 
(now at Windsor, and excellently engraved by William Sharp) remained 
in Bernini's possession, and was transmitted to his descendants, from 
whom it was purchased by Mr. Irvine, and sent to England in 1803. In 
the year following it was bought by Mr. Champerowner, for 450 guineas, 
from whose possession it passed into the hand of Walsh Porter, and at 
his death into the hands of Mr. Wells, of Redleaf in Kent, who, at the 
earnest solicitation of George IV., was induced to cede it to the Crown 
for the price he had paid for it—1000 guineas. 

Of the queen, Van Dyck is said to have painted five-and-twenty por- 
traits. Some are well known, others may remain in obscurity, for it is 
utterly impossible that he could have painted with his own hand one- 
half as many. One of the finest was given to the Earl of Strafford, on the 
12th October, 1633, and is now at Wentworth House, in Yorkshire, the 
seat of the Earl Fitzwilliam. Van Dyck received L.40 for it. It is a 
full-length, in blue, exquisitely lady-like, and most beautiful in point of 
colour. Her Majesty is attended by Jeffrey Hudson, the dwarf (in crim- 
son), with an ape in his arms. A second full-length, and fine, is at Al- 
thorp; a third, in an orange silk dress, at Warwick Castle; a fourth, at 
Woburn; a fifth, at Lord cases, at The Grove (engraved in Lodge) ; 
a sixth, at Lord Ashburton’s, in Piccadilly ; a seventh (the Wharton and 
Houghton picture), at St. Petersburgh; and an eighth, in white satin, at 
Windsor Castle. Half-lengths are less common. There is one at Wil- 
ton, a companion to the king in armour, but not so good; another at 
Blenheim, very elegantly executed ; and a third, in white satin, at Wind- 
sor Castle. ‘ Of the numerous portraits which Van Dyck painted of her, 
this,” says Mrs. Jameson, “is the most attractive, and gives us a strong 
impression of the lively, elegant, wilful Frenchwoman, whose bright eyes 
and caprices so fascinated her husband.” The royal crown and a red 
rose are on the table near her; and the king thought eo highly of the 

yicture that it was hung in his bedroom. It would be easy to add to the 
fist already mentioned; but two alone seem worthy to be added—the 
two described fn Van Dyck’s account sent into the king, as :— 


“ La Reyne pour Mons. Barniuv 20/. 
La Reyne pour Mr. Barnino 0.” 


the full face and profile, now at Windsor, and intended to have been sent 
to Bernini, the [talian sculptor, as studies for a bust. The full face is the 
least interesting, but there are still the eyes of Henrietta. 

The king, in his necessities, reduced the two to 15/. each; now, they 











would sell for 500. a-piece; but let us trust that no such degradation 





awaits them, and that our children’s children may look upon them in 
same place, and in the same state, as we ourselves now see them. 

The three pictures of the children of Charles I., by Van Dyck, arey 
the Van Dyck Room at Windsor Castle. The earliest and best represer 
three of the children on one canvas— Prince Charles, the Duke of Yor 
and the Princess Mary, afterwards Princess of Orange. The figures 
full length; the youngest Duke, in the centre, and a couple of dogs intro 
duced, one by the prince, the other by the princess. Duplicates exist,one at 
Wilton, dated 1635, another at Turin, and a third at Dresden; though 
I suspect the last is only a copy by Sir Peter Lely. There is an admir- 
able engraving of it by Strange. The second picture which Van Dyck 
painted contains five figures full-length—Prince Charles, then seven years 
old, with his hand on a large dog ; the Princess Mary; James, duke of 
York, then four years old; the Princess Elizabeth, and the Princess 
Anne, who died an infant. This beautiful group was painted in 1637 
(th» date is upon it); and is thus described in Van Dyck 8 account sent. 
into the king :— 

“Le Prince Carles avecq le ducq, 
de Jarc Princesse Maria, Pes 
Elizabeth, PrAnna . . . 200/.” 


The 2007. in the account is scored through by the king, and 100/. writ- 
ten against it. After the dispersion of the royal Pictures, it was for 
some time lost sight of, and was purchased by George III. from the Earl 
of Portmore. 

The third and last royal family picture which Van Dyck painted was 
a full-length, in armour, of Charles II., when a boy about eight years old. 
The prince is leaning on a plumed helmet, and holds a pistol in his right 
hand. The picture was painted for the queen’s collection at Somerset 
House, and is thus described in Van Dyck’s account sent in to the king: 

“ Le Prince Carlos en armes pour 
Somerset. . . . . . 402.” 


The amount is unaltered in the account, because it was left to the queen 
to ‘rate’ the pictures which were painted for her. 

Of the family pictures, and pictures something more than portraits, 
which Van Dyck painted for the English nobility during his residence in 
England, the Pembroke Family at Wilton is, perhaps, the most import- 
ant. The composition censists of ten figures—eight standing, and two 
sitting. The grouping is not dramatically connected, but all look out of the 
picture. Stil it isa very noble work—with the Van Dyck stamp upon 
it in every part—better, as a whole, than the Cornaro family by Titian, 
because its range is more excursive; and superior to the pibevonah 
family by Sir Joshua, because it possesses more true nobility of charac- 
ter, though less of the lighter graces so peculiar to Sir Joshua. This 

icture, however, has sutlered trom fire, and the ignorant attempts of 

aring restoration. Another family picture, the family of Sir Balthazar 
Gerbier, in the gallery at Windsor, is also attributed to Van Dyck’s pen- 
cil; and is certainly very much in his manner. It is either his or Rubens’ ; 
but critics are hardly agreed, nor is it easy to distinguish between the 
great master and his distinguished pupil. A third family picture was the 
Arundel Family—a picture never completed, and now only known by a 
first design perpetuated by the graver of the diligent Vertue. A fourth 
was, Endymion Porter, his lady, and three sons. “ An excellent picture,” 
lent to Mrs. Beale to copy; sold at the sale of Sir Peter Lely ; afterwards 
sold at the sale at Buckingham House; and now in the possession of Mr. 
Porter’s descendant, the Viscount Strangford. A fifth was the widow 
Duchess of Buckingham (sitting in an arm-chair), with her two sons and 
a daughter, all in black. It is now at Blenheim, and is admirably paint- 
ed in a broad silvery tone. 

Of double-portraits, or two portraits upon the same canvas, the most 
celebrated is the half-length of the Ear! of Strafford and his secretary, Sir 
Thomas Maynwaring, the original of which is at Wentworth House, in 
Yorkshire. A capital duplicate is at the Duke of Marlborough’s, at Blen- 
heim. The thoughtful face and forbidding forehead of the great states- 
min, are capitally contrasted with the eager, active look of the intelligent 
secretary. Anentry in Beale’s Diary relates to this picture, and it is not 
unimportant: 

“1677, May 22—Mr. Francis Knollys came himself and fetched away 
the original picture of the old Earl of Strafford, and Sir Philip Mayn- 
waring, which had been left here for some years. It was carried away 
by two of the Lord Hollis’s servants, whom Mr. Knollys brought with 
him for that purpose.” 

It is to a Knollys that we are indebted for the valuable publication of 
the Strafford Despatches (2 vols. fol. 1739); and this entry in the Diary 
of the husband of Mrs. Beale, the painter, proves that Mr. Knollys carried 
away the original, no doubt, for the then Bar! of Stratford, the son of the 
great eurl represented in the piece. A second, but less celebrated pic- 
ture, is the double-portrait of William Russell, Earl of Bedford, and 
George, Lord Digby, afterwards Earl of Bristol—whole-length-figures, the 
size of life. The Karl of Bedford, with fair hair, and dressed in black 
silk, rests with one arm on the pedestal ofa column, while Digby, in a 
rich red dress, rests his right hand on his hip. The original is at Althorp, 
the seat of Earl Spencer, and is not only the finest Van Dyck at Althorp, 
but one of the master’s most capital performances. Evelyn saw it at 
Beaufort House, at Chelsea, then the Countess of Bristol’s. A third fine 
picture of this character and class are the two half-lengths of Tom Killi- 
grew, the wit, and Tom Carew, the poet. Kiiligrew was page of honour 
to the king, and Carew sewer in ordinary. Carew is seen nearly in pro- 
file, while Killigrew, a pale, pensive-looking, fair-haired young man, is 
represented nearly full-face, with a paper or a drawing in his hand. Itis 
marked with the name of Van Dyck, and the date 1638; and is painted 
in a light yet warm tone. Its history is unknown, beyond the circum- 
stance that it was bought ofa Mr. Bagnols by Frederick, prince of Wales, 
the father of George II. ; and is now at Windsor, in the same room with 
the famous full-lengths of George Villiers, second Duke of Buckingham, 
when a boy, and his brother Frangs, who was killed near Kingston, in 
the Civil Wars, at theage of nineteen. This is one of Van Dyck’s very 
finest pictures, most exquisitely coloured in every part, and full of unaf- 
fected dignity and ease. ‘“ Nothing,’”’ says Walpole, “can exceed the 
nature, lustre, and delicacy of this sweet picture.” 

The chief nobility of the court of the king appear to have sat to Van 
Dyke. At Lord Methuen’s, at Corsham, was, till within the last three 
years, a fine full-length portrait of James Stuart, Duke of Richmond; his 
light hair falling in curls upon his shoulders, and his right hand resting 
upon the head of a greyhound. This, if we mistake not, is now at Mr. 
Holford’s in the Regent’s Park. At Stafford House, in St. James's Park, 
is his noble three-quarter portrait of Thomas, earl of Arundel, the great 
collector—as fine in conception and treatment, though unfortunately not 
so well preserved as the three-quarter portrait, by Rubens, of the same 
nobleman, now at Warwick Castle, and, perhaps, the finest picture in 
that fine collection. 

At Althorp is another of his fine portraits, William Cavendish, earl, 
marquess, aud duke of Newcastle, the patron of two generations of poets, 
the friend of Ben Jonson and Dryden. The picture at Burleigh is per- 
haps, a duplicate. At Chatsworth is a full-length, when young, of Wil- 
liam Cavendish, third earl of Devonshire, in a black silk dress, with a 
broad falling collar. In his left hand, which rests on his hip, he holds his 
hat, and in his right, which hangs down, his handkerchief. The position 
of the legs is not happy ; but the picture is one of wonderful execution. 
At Knowle is a fuli-length of Edward Sackville, earl of Dorset—the Sir 
Edward Sackville who slew Lord Bruce in one of the bloodiest duels 
upon record, The manly bearing of the earl is extremely fine. At Went- 
worth House, in Yorkshire, is a full-length, in armour, of the unfortunate 
Earl of Strafford ; and at Penworth, a half-length, in armour, of the same 
earl. At Dulwich isa three-quarter portrait of Philip Herbert, earl of 
Pembroke, one of the two brothers to whom the players dedicated the 
first folio edition of Shakspeare. At Warwick Castle is a full-length of 
Robert Rich, earl of Warwick, marked 1632. A second of the same no- 
bleman is at Taymouth ; and a third [engraved in Lodge) at Lord Hard- 
wick’s at Wimpole. In the pictureat Warwick, he is dressed in magni 
ficent armour, with his right arm leaning on a pedestal, and a truncheon 
in his hand. At Buchanan House, in Reutiend, is a spirited h ead of the 
heroic Marquess of Montrose, to whom the painter was nearly related by 
marriage. A variety of portraits, scarcely less inferior, are to be found 
in a variety of English galleries. Francis, fourth earl of Bedford, may 
be seen at Woburn; at Luton; William, viscount Stafford, who was be- 
headed in the reign of Charles Il. ; George Gordon, marquess of Huntly, 
at Montague House; Richard Weston, earl of Portland [the lord-treasur- 
er), and Gorhambury ; William Seymour, marquess of Hertford and duke 
of Somerset, at Lord Clarendon’s at the Grove (this was Arabella Stuart’s 
William Seymour); Ralph, lord Hopton, at Pentworth ; Henry Percy, 
ninth earl of Northumberland, at Petworth; Algernon Percy, tenth earl 
of Northumberland, at Cashiobury; William Fielding, earl of Denbigh, 
and page, at Hamilton Palace; the inventive Marquess of Worcester, at 
Badminton; Archbishop Laud, at Lambeth Palace; Viscount Grandison, 
at the Grave [ this was the father of the infamous Countess of Castlemaine]; 
Henry Rich, earl of Holiand, at Montague House ; Robert Bertie, ‘of 
Lindsey, and Montague Bertie, earl of Lindsey, at Lord Willoughby 
d’Eresby’s, at Grimsthorpe Castle ; James, duke of Hamilton, at Hamilton 
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alace ; George, lord Goring, at Petworth; Prince 5 when young, 

. Lord Craven’s, at Deasbe Abhan ; Lucius, lord Falkland, at Wardour 
astle; Robert Dormer, ear! of Caernarvon, at Wilton; and Digby, after- 
wards earl of Bristol, at Althorp, The two great noblemen who are said 
to have sat to him, Villiers, first duke of Buckingham, aud William, earl 
of Pembroke, were both dead before his arrival in England, We may 
therefore, attribute the picture at Blenheim, of the Duke of Buckingham, 
and the picture at Wiltou, of the Earl of Pembroke, to a different hand, or 
perhaps, to two different hands. 

The pencil of Van Dyck was almost wholly confined to courtly charac- 
ters. Few bereath the rank of a lord a ang to have sat tohim. At St. 
Petersburgh is the famous Houghton full-length of Sir Thomas Wharton ; 
and in fe same cold climate also a Houghton picture, the capital 
head of Inigo Jones, the great architect. Sir Kenelm Digby appears to 
have sat to him at least three times, We have three of his portraits in 
this country ; one at Windsor, a second at Knowle, anda third ip the 
Picture Gallery at Oxford. Another eminent person who sat to him was 
Sir John Suckling, the poet; but it is somewhat uncertain where the 

icture is. The portrait of Nicholas Laniere, the musician and painter, 

been already mentioned. , . . 

Van Dyck died before King Charles had raised his standard at Notting- 
ham; and before Cromwell, and Ireton, and Blake were distinguished 
characters. There were men of eminence, however, who might have sat 
to him, whose features awaken an interest when preserved by the infe- 
rior pencils of Dobson and Walker. It would be difficult to contemplate 
a full-length of Hampden by Van Dyck without vaomap we iy? delight. 
Hampden, Eliot, and Pym, were iaen of great celebrity during Van Dyck’s 
resideuce in England; and yet there is no reason to believe that the 
ever satto him. Another name of eminence deserves to be mentioned. 
Ben Jonson might have sat to Van Dyck, and on Van Dyck’s canvas 
would have looked a noble companion and rival to the head of his old 
antagonist, Inigo Jones. A little reflection would suggest many such 
regrets. Shakspeare might have sat to Vansomer, Burns to Raeburn, 
aud Byron to Sir Thomas Lawrence. 

Vau Dyck’s female portraits are inferior to his male, yet there are 
some among them that noone but Van Dyck could have painted. At 
Windsor is a wat ep in white satin, of the Duchess of Richmond— 
Mary Villiers, only daughter of the first duke of Buckingham, and wife 
of James, Duke of Richmond, whose portrait by Van Dyck has been al- 
ready referred to. Another and a different Duchess of Richmond may 
be seen at Wilton. This, also a full-length, represents Mary Herbert, 
duchess of Richmond, iu a blue silk dress, receiving her gloves from a 
female dwarf. At Petworth are the two portraits, engraved in Lodge, of 
Elizabeth Cecil, countess of Devonshire, and Dorothy Percy, countess of 
Leicester. At Loid Hardwicke’s, at Wimpole, is Rachel de Rouvigny, 
countess of Southampton,—of which there is so fine a miniature, by Pe- 
titot, at the Duke of Devonshire’s, at Chatsworth. At Althorp, is Doro- 
thy Sydney, countess of Sunderland—Waller’s Sacharissa; Lord Hali- 
fax has a copy of verses on this picture. At Windsor Lucy Percy, coun- 
tess of Carlisle,—of whom so many good things were said by Suckling, ! 
Waller, and Carew; andat the same place, the Countess of Dorset, wite 
of Edward, earl of Dorset,—the subject of one of Van Dyck’s finest por- 
traits, At Warwick Castle is Lady Brooke. seated in an arm-chair, in a 
black silk dress, richly adorned with jewels ; at her side, her young son, 
in a red silk flowered dress and at her feet a greyhound. ‘At Althorp 
is a full-length of Penelope Wriothesly, countess of Spencer, in a blue 
silk dress and pearls. The action of walking, and the gambols of a little 
dog, give much life to the picture. In the same collection is Ann Carr, 
countess of Bedford, in a red silk dress, the hands crossed in front,—a 
picture of particular delicacy and beauty. A Windsor is that wonderful 
+ am ted Anastasia Venetia Stanley, wife of Sir Kenelm Digby ; and at 

sleuheim, a charming portrait of the Countess of Chesterfield,—Cathe- 
rine, eldest daughter and co-heir of Thomas, lord Wotton, wife of Henry 
lord Stanhope, and the mother of the handsome Earl of Chesterfield, of 
De Grammont’s Memoirs. She was governess to the Princess ot Orange, 
one of the children of Charles I.; aud at the Restoration, was created 
Countess of Chesterfield in her own right. She was also very beautiful, 
and being left early a widow, had many suitors for her hand. Van Dyck 
admired her, 


* It was thought,” Lord Conway writes to the great Earl of Strafford, 22d 
of January, 1636, “that the Lord Jottington should have msrried my Lady 
Stanhope; I believe there were intentions in him, but the lady is, as they 
say, in love with Carey Raleigh. You were so often with Sir Anthony 
Van Dyck, that you could not but know his gallantries for the loveof that 
lady ; but he is come off with a coglioneria, for he disputed with her about 
the price of her picture and sent her word, that if she would not give the 
price he demanded, he could sell it to another that would give more.” 

This was Carew Raleigh, Sir Walter’s son, born during his father’s im- 
prisonment in the Tower. The king appears to have obtained it fora 


time ; for, in his last letter form Hampton Court, the night before his es- 
cape, he writes,— 


“ There are three pictures here which are not mine, that I desire you to 
restore; to wit, my wife’s picture in blue. sitting in achair, you mustsend 
> ys er my eldest daughter's picture, copied by Beleamp, to 

© Countess of Anglesey; and my Lady Stant "8 pic } 
Rawley.” glesey y lady Stanhope’s picture to Cary 

The lady was twice married after her first widowhood, but never to 
Carew Raleigh. There is a whole-length print of her from Van Dyck, 
where, by mistake, she is called Anne instead of Catherine; the origi- 
nal was bought by Sir Robert Walpole from the Wharton Collection. 

The few facts that are known of Van Dyck’s life after his arrival in 





England may soon be told. He was knighted July 5, 1632; granted a 

pension of 200/. a-year, October 17, 1633; and married Mary Ruthven, | 
daughter of Patrick Ruthven, a physician, and filth son of Jolin, first ear! | 
of Gowrie, by whom he had an. only daughter, born, as appears by the 
father’s will, on the Ist of December, 1641. Four days after his daugh- 
ter’s birth, he made his will, being “ weak of body,” as he says, ‘ ret 
enjoyinge my senses, memory, aud understanding.” On the 9th, his 





of the parish in which he lived. On the same day ou which Lis daughter 


dry, a little ground glass should be added to it. In making use of it, it 
should be applied by itself; the drapery (for which alone it is fit) having 
been prepared with other yellows. Upon these, when dry, the lights 
should be painted with orpiment: your work will then be in the highest 
degree beautiful. ; 

“ He spoke to me of an exquisite white, compared with which the finest 
white lead appears grey, which, he says, is kaown to M. Rabens. Also 
of a man who lissolved amber without carbonising it, so that the solu- 
tion was pale yellow, transparent.” 


The third is dated 20th May, 1633:— 


‘20 May, 1633, a Londres. The ground or priming for pictures is of 
great consequence. Sir Antonio Van Deik has made the experiment of 
priming with isinglass; but he told me that what is painted upon it 
cracks, and that this glue causes the colours to fade in a very few days. 
Thus it is good for nothing. 

“ Having given him some of my good [amber] varnish to work with 
the colours, by mixing it with them on the palette in the same mode as 
the varnish of Gentileachi is used, he told me that it thickened too much, 
and that the colours in consequence became less flowing. Having re- 
plied that the addition of alittle spirit of turpentine, or other fluid which 
evaporates, would remedy this, he answered that it would not: but that 
remains to be tried. 

“He has tried the white of bismuth with oil, and says that the white 
prepared from lead, the material commonly used, provided it be well 
washed, is much whiter than that of bismuth. The latter has not bedy 
enough, and is only good for the miniature-painter.”’ 


The varnish which Van Dyck used has been qreecrees by Norgate the 
limner with whom he was lodged on the second visitto England :— 


“Sir Nathaniel Bacon’s varnish for oy! pictures. Allso it was the var- 
nish of St Anthony Vandike, which he used when he did work over a 
face again the second time all over, otherwise it will hardly dry. Take 
two parts of oyl of turpentine, and one part of Venice turpentine; put it 
in a pipkin and set it over the coleé on a still fire, until it begin to buble 
up; or let them boyl very easily, and stop it elese with a wet woollen 
cloth untill it be cold. Then keep it for your use; and when you will 
use it, lay it by warm and it will dry.”—Norgate (MS.), Eastlake, 
p. 473. 

Van Dyck is said to have used a peculiar kind of drying oil, which he 
always had prepared in his own house, and never kept by him more than 
a mouth, for after that time it began to lose its good qualities. It is fur- 
ther related of him that he kept all his colours dry, except white, which 
was ground with aut-oil, and keptunder water. This was also the prac- 
tice of Sir Peter Lely, who wrought in the same school, and who arrived 
in England in the year in which Van Dyck died. 


——————— 


THE LAST DAYS OF ETON MONTEM. 


Most of our readers have doubtless heard of the farfamed Eton Mon- 
tem ; some may have witnessed its singular ceremonies, and have borne 
in their hats ‘the tickets received for payment of “ salt; whilst others 
have probably marched as the Etonians in the gay and half military pro- 
cession from the college to Salt Hill. 

All and each of these will naturally feel some etre respecting their 
old acquaintance, now passed away from the “ things that be;” and may 
like to hear some little account of this quaint old festival, before its me- 
mory becomes hidden by the dust of modern life, and its ouce merry 
voice drowned for ever. Does any reader stop and ask whether Montem 
was the name of some respectable gentleman, a functionary of Eton Col- 
lege, or even one of its fellows? Whoever thou art, from whom so fun- 
provoking a question comes, we are bound to treat thee with singular 
respect, as arelic of the days when six-mile-an-hour coaches toiled along 
and the traveller from Exeter to London ranked with those who had seen 
the world, and made the grand tour. We feel assured there are a few, 
living in little snug hamlet-nooks, or in old out-of-the-way jtowns, who 
might seriously ask such a question. Let, therefore, the learned topo- 
grapher, who has seen Eton, and counted the windows in front of the 
college, and dined at the “Christopher,” tour with us whilst we describe 
what Montem was; that is, ifremembering the death of Montem, and the 
removal of the dear old Christopher itself, we do not break down in the 
attempt. 

Montem was a procession of the Eton students, on the Whit-Tuesday in 
every third year, from the college to a place about two miles distant, 
called “Salt Hill?’ We have cailed it a procession, but it was no mere 
march of jacketed school boys; rather a train of juvenile field-marshals, 
or knights of some military order. For on this occasion the scarlet coat 
was worn, whilst the cocked hat with its streaming white plumes, and 
sword, and belt, completed the resemblance to a troop of officers on a re- 
viewday. Ata fixed hour, on Whit-Tuesday morning, the host assembled, 
“all padded and plumed,” in the noble playing fields of the school, and, 
preceded by amilitary band, dashed forth into the Slough road. After 
a rather tumultuous march, the “ Hill’ was gained, and surrounded by 
a mixed crowd, consisting of the scarleted Etonians, their friends in car- 
riages, and on horses; whilst both people and mob combined to swell 
the torrent which rolled round the wee hill. Royalty itself was usually 
present, and thus John Bull and his thriving family gratified their loyalty 
and love of pageantry at the same time. 

A flag was waved from the summitof “ Salt Hill’ by the captain’s lieu- 
tenant, after which the boys and their friends dined, as boys alone can 
dine, in the grounds of Botham’s Hotel, a spot well remembered by Eton- 
ians, and which the traveller in the “coaching” days must have frequent- 
ly noted, when its festoons of flowering shrubs and prettily placed gera- 
niums arrested every eye. But, during all these proceedings, where is 
the salt? Nothing, as yet, has been seen or heard of that? Let the 








the evil spirit loose; when hacked and beheaded trees, sad tebe ; 


— damaged edges, bore witness to the mischievous energy of school, 
8. 


Such was Montem in some of its particulars. But there was much to 
attract the eye, and delight the imagination, in this celebrated festival 
The crowds of carriages, resembling the confused splendour of a race- 
day, and the gorgeous dresses, exhibiting to our gaze the pictures of olden 
times, presented in one view a strange coutrast between the present and 
the past. The tall keep of Windsor, with the royal flag displaying the 
rich bearings of the House of Brunswick, rose on one side in grand relief 
against the clear sky ; whilst at its base the noble college seemed quietly 
meditating on the changes which had passed, even over Montem, since 
the days of the founder, Henry VI. Perhaps more than one spectator 
would feel that such a festival had lost much of the peculiar interest 
which in old times investei with fascination the mysteries,” and threw a 
charm over every pageant. from sach questiouings rose others, which 
have since proved fatal to the glories of Montem. But, ere we ‘ 
to the circumstances connected with the downfall of this procession, it is 
proper to notice an inquiry likely to be proposed by many. Whence 
did Montem arise? from what event does it date? Here, reader, you 
have fairly caught us; and though we very much cling to the pleasant 
notion, that we know a bit of every thing, yet upon this peint we are 
beaten—that is, as far as a direct answer to your qaestion is concerned. 
If you will allow us to supply theories and guesses on the subject, we 
ahall be happy to furnish half a dozen at the shortest notice. 

The origin of Montem is not clearly known, and those who have written 
on the subject have taken refuge in guesses, and statements of protabili- 
ties. Some trace the whole festival, and its peculiar proceedings, to an 
ancient ceremony once observed in many cathedrai churches; we allude 
to the election of the boy bishop. This was the mock elevation of a choir 
boy to the office of bishop, in which species of ecclesiastical farce all the 
ceremonies of a real election were mimicked. This pageant was cele- 
brated on the day of St. Nicholas, that saint being esteemed the patron of 
children; and the whole festival was probably at first a religious service 
inhis honour. Of sach importance was this ancient ceremony deemed, that 
some founders of colleges directed its observance in their statutes ; even 
at so recent a period as the time of Henry the VII., this was the case in 
Rotherham College, founded by no less a person than the Archbishop of 
York. In the succeeding reign the custom was thought of sufficient im- 
portance to call for the interference of parliament, a statute being passed 
for its suppression in the year 1542. Two circumstances which have in- 
duced some to connect the Eton Montem with the festival of the boy- 
bishop are the following :—First, the former period of —— Mon- 
tem was not Whit-Tuesday, but December 6th: the —— day d icated 
to St. Nicholas, and usually chosen for the election of the boy-bishop in 
ancient times. It was not till the year 1759 that the time of holdi on- 
tem was changed from the gloomy month of December to the more bright 
season of Whitsuntide. Those, therefore, who trace Montem to such an 
ancient ceremony, have the singular coincidence of the time in their fa- 
vour, from which it was not unreasonable to suppose aconnexion between 
the triennial testival at Eton, and the ancient ecclesiastical mimicry of an 
episcopal election. Another circumstance favourable to the same sup- 
position is found in one singular custom which formerly made part of the 
Montem festival. A boy was dressed in the habit of a clergyman, and 
then, receiving a prayer-book, read part of the service to the assembly : 
an evident resemblance this to the mimic services once performed by the 
boy-bishop. i 

But we need not dispute respecting the birth of Montem in the year 
which has witnessed its death. Last Whit-Tuesday would have been 
Montem day, had not the stern fates, in the shape of the provost and mas- 
ters of the school, given old Montem a notice not to Mare #0 again with- 
in their domains. To no other place could the patriarch betake himself ; 
he therefore died, amidst the wailings of a miscellaneous host of mourners, 
composed of schoolboys, old Etoniaus, tradesmen, cabmen, omnibus dri- 
vers, innkeepers, aol the Great Western Railway Company itself: for 
each of these derived either pleasure or profit from the triennial cele- 
bration of Montem. 

Last Whit-Tuesday was indeed a time of mourning for many ; but after 
grave consideration we assign the palm of sincere grief to the cab and 
omnibus men, many of whom expressed their sorrow on that day by 
wearing black crape on their arms. But why was Montem doomed to 

erish ? why could it not have existed as a memorial of past times, serv- 
ing, like the squibs and crackers on the 5th of November, and the gar- 
landed sweeps on the Ist of May, to remind us of events and times so 
far removed? Surely, some sturdy advocate will say, whilst Temple 
Bar is cherished, Montem might have been patronized. 

Many also urged an argument drawn, not from antiquity and memory 
of the past, but from the benefits conferred upon the senior scholar, who 
received so large a share of the sa/¢. Notwithstanding all these appeals, 
discharged from meetings in London, and through the press, the provost, 
Dr. Hodgson, aud the head master, Dr. Hawtrey, voted for abolition. 
Why? It will be presumed that no disposition has been evinced ha 
either of these gentlemen to interfere ru.hlessly with old customs, whic 
bind us toa past age not wholly unworthy of our remembrance. No 
such charge can be reasonably advauced against either the provost or 
the head master; both have ever consulted the great interests of the 
school in preference te any personal predilections. Montem fell because 
its existence was deemed injurious to the school. We are not here stating an 
opinion of our own, but the deliberate convictions of the Eton authori- 
ties, who must be admitted to possess abundant opportunities for form- 
ing their judgments on sucha subject. Few can estimate the whole ex- 
tent of the evil consequences attendant upon the celebration of Montem, 
except the masters of the school, and a few of those more immediately 
connected with the institution. But, when it is remembered that the 
boys and young men regarded the day as a complete saturnalia, as one 








reader suppose himself residing in some quiet spot within two or three 


of perfect liberty and impunity; when we also bear in mind the thou- 


mile of Eton, such as Langley, Stoke, Cippenham, or Dorney, on Whit. | sands who flocked from all parts; tue open inns, the free use of wine 
Tuesday, in the old times of Montem. As he is about to descend to amongst the youths, and the consequent inéoxication of the scholars; all 
daughter was christened in the church of St. Anne, Blackfriars, the church | breakfast, a commotion amongst the servants attracts his attention; one | persons will easily perceive the nature of the evils which aroused the 


| of these with an air of importance whispers that “a runner” is at the door. | heads of Eton to so decisive a measure as the abolition of the ancient 


was christened the father died, and on the 11th was buried, according to | Our friend will there find a youth dressed as Robin Hood, an English | festival. It may be asked whether the money once raised at Montem 
his own directions in his will, “in the cathedral church of St. Paul in | bowman, a forester, and ancient Greek, or some prince of the Norman | will still be secured from some other source, such as the college reve- 


London,” “ near the tomb of John of Gaunt,” as Nicassius Roussel jew- | 
eller to the king, who lived in the Blackfriars, and was present at the 
barial of Van Dyck, recorded iu his pocket-book. 
This eminent painter lived in great state in the Blackfriars. It ap- 
cae chen (p. 32), who quotes an “ Alien List’ for tbe | 
rity, that he kept si y T thei 2 i 
th Heghiar o St Ring, Backfires” a Name re entered in| 


“ fy . ~y 
Feb. 1098 Lanfranck, a Duchman, trom St Anthony Vandike’s, buried 14 
Mh ign Ashent, St Anthony Vandike’s man, buried 11 March, 1638.’ 
hese entries have e I ‘ 
thom. scaped Mr. Carpenter. 
Of Van Dyck’s system of mixin 
teresting notices have lately been 
editor of Theophilus. Mr. Hendri 
Theodore de Mayerne’s, 
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use of his discovery. The 
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first entry records a conve 
qualities of oils: — 


ane Me _ chevalier, paintre tres excellent. Londres 
32. N.B. Oilis the princin:; i ic i . : 
choice in, endeavouring to have F good coloufors oh, Painters should ¥ 
it be too thick, it alters all the finest colours, especiall tien les a | 
whatever is made with them, as the greens, Aelia tia 
_ “ Liaseed-oil is the best of all the oils; iteven sur 
is more fat, aud that of the poppy seed, 
thickens, 

“ Having suggested to him that those colours, blue and 
plied with: gum-water or isinglass in distemper, 
yeas iy Seren applied with oil, he told me h 
colours in his pictures with gum-water, and, w} 

olours i , , When they were dr j 
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nly and permanently, if the juice of onion or garlic be ; 


+ | 
He will be glad to see 
g and using his colours, some very in- 
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green, when ap 
and then varnished, are | 
e very often laid in those | 


| in your hat acrowd of salt-takers may be passed without interruption ; 


| lent end of the whole day's festivities, which was: to furnish the senior 


times, who, hoiding out a richly ornamented velvet purse, asks, with the | 
airofa nobleman (he is perhaps a peer) for “Salt.” This, in plain Eag- | 
lish, means money, which, if well instructed in the mysteries of Montem, } 
you would not have refused. When the claim has been answered by | 
the bestowment of a gift, the amount of which was left to your own feel- | 
ings, the “runner’’ places a ticket in your hand, inscribed with some | 
short motto such as “ Pre more et Etona,” or “ Pro lege,” which secures 
the receiver from being further solicited by other “runners” during the 
day, and may indeed be considered a Montem pass-ticket. With this card 


otherwise, an application is instantly made, and if salt be withheld, the 
luckless refuser would in all probability meet with such a series of annoy- 
ances from the crowds present that an instant retreat or payment 
would be necessary. 

The collectors seemed to act upon a sort of common-law right to a con- 
tribution, and regarded a denial as the withholding ofa prescriptive due. 
Sometimes the stage coaches were stopped, and every passenger forced to 
contribute, under pain of a shower of stones which generally lay provo- | 
kingly near at hand by the side of the road. Most persons, however, | 
were disposed to give salt, either amused at the singularity of the ceremo- | 
ny and the richness of the dresses, or persuaded by the really benevo- 





scholar with the means of proceeding to the University. The sums col- 
lected under the name of salt often amounted to 1,0002. ; nor will this 
appear surprising, when it is remembered that great numbers of the no- 
bility, and many of the richer merchants, attended the ceremony, and 
felt their honour involved in a liberal contribution. Much of this money 
was never enjoyed by the captain, who contributed to the expehse of the | 
breakfast for the whole of the fifth form, in other words, for the majority 
of the school. 

The damage committed in the grounds of the hotel at Salt Hill, and 
even in the house itself, by the recklessness of many of the boys, would 
appear incredible. For as he who“ got Montem” was supposed by some 
of the boys to pay for all such damages, those who bore hima grudge 
seized the opportunit yon that day of destroying everything within reach, 
whether flowering shrubs, fruit trees, or fences; and in the hotel, tables, | 





nues or from periodical contributions? If so large a bonus is lost every 
three years to the college, it will appear to many a serious subtraction 
from its educational resources. Many regretted that, with the notice for 
the abolition of Montem, an intimation was not given that a Last festival 
would be permitted; but the masters were probably fearful of the ex- 
citement which might have arisen under such circumstances, and would 
not give to poor father Montem the right of entry for one hour. 

Last Whit-Tuesday did not, however, pass off as an ordinary ast at 
Eton. The boys, who might have cared little for the result during the 
deliberations between the pro-Montemists and the anti-Montemists, got 
rather dissatisfied when the day came without bringing their old friend. 
Then the feeling that Montem was really gone took a strong form, and 
attempted to develop itself in some little outbreaks partaking more of 
the boyish, than of the io yarn character. Some unoffending win- 
dows, and unconscious lamps, seemed likely to suffer fractures iu honour 
of the insulted shade of Montem. A few desperate adherents actually 
donned the scarlet coat, endeavouring to look something like Montem 
heroes; but it would not do; the very air of the quadrangle, and the 
bricks in the old college wall, seemed suiky ; and it was clear, that the 
spirit of vengeance was lurking in a hundred hearts, all anxious te 
aveuge the slaughter of their old favourite. One melancholy party ac- 
tually prepared to celebrate the “ funeral of Montem, and proposing to 
bury him on the scene of his former triumphs. Some mysterious cere- 
mony was, towards evening, performed on Salt Hill; but whether it 
assumed the form of a great conspiracy to restore Montem to his throne, 
or of a solemn league and covenant to construe no more Greek till he re- 
turned—our deponents say not. Something was rumoured by the deni- 
zens of Salt Hill about a great shouting and “ the waving of a flag ;” but 
their sorrow rendered them too incoherent to give tfust-worthy evi- 
denee. 

Thus, another symbol of the past has left us, to mourn over our isola- 
tion from former ages, or to rejoice that the field is cleared for modern 
operations—just as our principles and feelings may dictate We cannot, 
however, be surprised that thousands regret the departure, one by one, 
of old customs and pageants, which were either closely connected with 
our ancient history, or reflected some peculiar spirit of the age before us. 


passed over the | chairs, and wainscoting bore the marks of a hundred malicious knives. | This reverence for the symbols of the past,even when they have lost 


priming; the juice, w a nent et of “ ; ‘ ; oe : 
cates.” J » When dry, receives and retains colours mixed with | fu tact, for many days preceding -‘ Montem,” men were employed in re- | much of their former significance, is natural to man; and, though it may 
“Thi moving all the valuable furniture from the rooms open to the evs, and | be indulged at the expense of still higher feelings, such an abuse does 
118 conversation arose in consequence of his telling me that Signor | i@ fencing the shrubs with masses of stout bushes, which might have bid , not prove the spirit to be wrong. He who would hide all antiquity 


Gentileschi, a Florentine painter of merit, has a very excellent green pre- 


pared from an herb, which he makes use of in his oil pi : , 
2 ‘ 3 8 ictures, px 
the mode above described.” P ore 





The second is without date :— 


“ . . ‘ ; ‘ F 
is tho eect palin ann He CV an Dyck] makes use of orpiment, which 
: ‘ atis to be found; bit it dries very slowly, and 
when mixed with other colours, it destroys them. In order to make it 





efiance to any assailants saye a crowd of schoolboys armed with the fatal | 
knife. Some years the destruction would be little, when the “ Montem”’ 


| hero happened to be an especial favourite, or some event had infuseda 


— degree of satisfaction into the feelings of thescholars. But the gene- 1 
ra { 


from his view, and obliterate every emblem of by-gone times, is far more 
unreasonable than the man who desires to contemplate the past only. 
Both are unreasonable, but the admirer of antiquity has a world abound- 
ing with great events and noble characters, upon which he may gaze 


order of the day was havoc, which neither the authority ofthe masters, | with the feeling that the object of his delight owes nothing to modern 
nor the better feelings of some in the upper school, could wholly restrain. | times; for the ancients flourished without us. But the modern man 


Sometimes even a pique a fainst the proprietor of the hotel, arising out 
of some past demand for iapidation done to his property, would set 





* The old religious dramas were so called. 
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despises ali the past, does, in fact, pour contempt on the institutions 
ot hie pelatry, and fhe customs of the society in which he lives; for these 
are derived, in many particulars, from preceding ages—twe cannot do 
without the ancients. Were the soil on which the pyramids stand proved 
to be the most fertile on earth, we should not be willing to destroy these 
iant piles, in order to turn their sites into arable fields. Our reverence 
the pas: would prevent us. Yet, a skilful disputant might argue, 
that good corn fields are of more service to men than all the pyramids. 
Let us, therefore, combine the two feelings which should ever co-exist 
—reverence for the past with /ove for the present. We ehall then attack 
no symbul on the tomb of antiquity with a rude hard, nor injure our 
own times by trammelling them in the robes of remote periods. Such 
reflections have been forced upon us by the abolition of the Eton Mon- 
tem, and the different feelings with which that event had been regarded. 
We can only, in conclusion, express a hope that the honourable principles 
which flourished in remote ages, and the spirit of the character of Eton 
college, will long live in that ancient foundation, forming great = 
manly minds for the natienal service. The abolition of Montem ~— 
then call for few regrets; as it need excite no irritation In the minds o 
present or former Etonians. 








—p~————- 
BOOK-LOVE. 


Cicero calls a library “the soul of a house!” “ Beside a library,” 
says Professor Davis, “how poor are all the other greatest deeds of men ! 
Look at that wall of motley calf-skin, open those slips of inked rags— 
who would fancy them as valuable as the rows of stamped cloth in a 
warehouse? Yet Aladdin’s lamp was a child’s kaleidoscope in compari- 
son. There the thoughts and deeds of the most efficient men during 
three thousand years are accumulated, and every one who will learn a 
few conventional signs—twenty-four (magic) letter —can pass at pleas- 
ure from Plato to Napoleon, from the Argonauts to the Affghans, from 
the woven mathematics of La Place to the mythology of Egypt and the 
lyrics of Burns.” : ; 

Bacon compares books to ships, and says, “If ships are to be com- 
mended, how much more are leiters to be magnified, which, as ships, 

through the vast seas of time, aud make ages so distant participate 

in the wisdom, illuminations, and inventions, the one of the other.” 
Plutarch tells us, with great quaintness, “ that we ought to regard books 
as we do sweetmeats; not wholly to aim at the pleasantest, but chiefly 
to respect the wholesomeness ; not forbidding either, but approving the 
latter most.” While Milton, in sublimer mood, calls a good book “ the 
recious life-blood of a master-spirit!” Seneca terms books “his 
iends ;" and hints somewhere that we should be alike careful in choos- 
ing our most intimate companions. Certain it is that we make acquaint- 
ance with very many books in the course of our lives, and form close 
friendships with but few—those few, perhaps, exercising a secret and 
werful influence over our future destinies. So that the old adage may 

reversed, and changed into—* Tell me what books you read, and I 
will tell you what you are.” 

“ Of ail priesthoods, aristocracies, and governing classes at present ex- 
tant in the world,” observes Carlyle, ‘there is no class comparable for 
importance to the priesthood of the writers of books!’ And the good 
Jean Paul Richter evidently understood all the sacred responsibilities of 
that priesthood, when he tells us so simply, and yet with such a beauti- 
ful moral, that ‘‘ Herder and Schiller both proposed to be surgeons in 
their youth. But Providence said No, there are yd wounds than 
of the body: and both became authors.” ‘It is indeed,” says Mrs. 
Child, “a blessed mission to write books which abate prejudices, unlock 
the human heart, and make the kindly sympathies flow freely.” And 
oh, how pleasant to read such! 

Book-love is a home-feeling—a sweet bond of family union—and a 
never-failing source of domestic enjoyment. It sheds a charm over the 

uiet fireside, unlocks the hidden sympathies of human hearts, beguiies 

the weary hours of sickness or solitude, and unites kindred spirits in a 
sweet companionship of sentiment and idea. It sheds a gentle and hu- 
manizing influence over its votaries, and woos even sorrow itseif into a 
temporary forgetfulness. 

Book-love is the good angel that keeps watch by the poor man’s 
hearth, and hallows it; saving him from the temptations that lurk be- 
yond its charmed circle; giving him new thoughtsand noble aspirations, 
and lifting Lim, as it were, from the mere mechanical drudgery of his 
every-day occupation. The wife blesses it, as she sits smiling and sew- 
ing, alternately listening to her husband's voice, or hushing the child up- 
on her knee. She blesses it for keeping him near her, and making him 
cheerful, and manly, and kind-!.earted,—albeit understanding little of 
— he reads, and reverencing it for that reason all the more in 

m. 

Book-love is a magician! and carries us with one touch of its fairy 
wand whithersvever it will. We fling ourselves down in delicious aban- 
donment, and are straightway transported to the far-off East—the land 
of our wildest day-dreams! We visit spots hallowed by Scripture and 
tradition—our hearts burn within us!—we join the slow caravan of the 
desert :—we toil—we thirst—we exult like Hagar, whe nGod opened 
her eyes in the wilderness of Beersheba, and she beheld ‘a well of 
water!” We visit the Pyramids of Egypt—we wander by the dark and 
sullen waters of the Dead Sea. Suddenly the spell changes—we are 
once again in Old England—England with its lakes and mountains—its 
= scenery—its sweet cottage-homes!—or La Belle France—the un- 

iscovered plains of China—the sunny skies of Italy—or the frozen re- 

ions of the North Pole! We have only to express a wish and it is real- 
ised, and to choose our own companions among the gifted of the earth. 
A quiet “ Day in the Woods” with our favourite Miller—a country walk 
with Miss Mitford—or, are we ina wilder mood, a visit to Fairyland it- 
self! There is nothing that this great magician, aided by his attendant 
sprites, cannot compass. 

Book-love is also an artist. Where its glowing tints are true to nature 
it is impossible that they should ever fade or Sie out, and succeeding 
ages gaze upon them with an ever fresh delight. It is not only a por- 
trait and landscape-painter, but can portray the mind as well as the fea- 
tures, and that with such admirable and life-like distinctness that the 
sketch may be recognised in an instant. The most highly finished and 
carefully worked-up productions of this wonderful artist are called 
“ Biographies.” “Poetry,” it has been beautifully said, “can paint 
whole galleries in a page, while her sister, Art, requires heaps of canvas 
= a few of her poems visible.” Spenser was a great painter; 

ile the terrific deur of some of Milton’s conceptions is inimitable. 
Crabbe took his sketches from rural life. Keats has left us some sweet 
cabinet pictures, full of high promise. Byron, whose productions have 
been, perhaps, more copied and admired than those oF any other artist 
drew with great power and freedom: but his colours want subduing and 
softening down. Wordsworth paints entirely from nature, and has es- 
tablished a school of his own. There remains a long list of artists, now 
living, whom we could easily name: but enough has been said to illus- 

trate this part of our subject. 

Book-love is a physician! and has many a healing balm to relieve, even 
where it cannot cure, the weary sickness of mind and body—many a 
eng opiate to soothe us into a sweet and temporary forgetfulness. 

n cases of lingering convalescence, its aid is invaluable. Great watch- 
fulness is, however, necessary with regard to the purchase of the afore- 
said medicine, for the want of which, a slow and subtle poison has not un- 
pet rye been administered. Unfortunately there is no law to forbid the 
makers and venders of such daagerous compounds from suffering them 
to go forth into the world without some such caution to the heedJess and 
unwary, as men think proper to observe with regard to the sale of arsen- 
te and other destructive ingredients—not half so much to be dreaded as the 
Polson to which we have alluded. 

Bovk-love isa preacher! Our hearts melt beneath its calm and gen- 
tle teachings—so still, so voiceless, so replete with wisdom! It tells us 
truths that we could not bear to hear from living lips. It pleads and 
wrestles with our prejadices and infirmities. It beguiles us of tears that 
have little of sorrow in them, and anon makes us smile amid our weep- 
ing. It leads us to the “ Book of Life;” and,under the illumination of 
the Holy Spirit, becomes our ide, not only in the wilderness of the 
world, but through the dark va ley of the Shadow of Death! 


There is a strange, someti > i ing > 
eub youhiel yr etimes a sad, pleasure in recalling the loves of 
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“Merry books, once read for pastime, 
If ye dared to read again, 

Only memories of the last time 
Would swim darkly up the brain.” 


Robinson Crusoe, unpresentable as he now a 
shaggy coat of skins, was one of our first loves! How our hearts thrill- 
ed within us when he discovered the prints of naked feet in the yellow 
sand! Then there was Paul and Virginia, so exquisitely simple—so 
sweetly plaintive, that it was a luxury to weep. he Arabian Nights 
fall of the wild and wonderful, even to weariness—but, somehow "an 
never grew weary in those days. Griselda—not the Griselda of the 


ppears in his rough and 


a tap oy 





German dramatist, kriedrich Halm, so ably translated by Q. E. D.—but 
our own English Griselda—the ideal of patient womanhood, 
“ Willing to sutfer, droop, and die, 
Do all things—but resent!” 

When we are young we enjoy; and it is only in after years that we 
begin toanalyse. The story uf Griselda is, no doubt, exaggerated incon- 
ception and details; but it is true to nature—woman’s nature more espe- 
cially. Few are called upon for such singular demonstrations of a low ly 
and loving obedience; bat there are many Griseldas in the world 
nevertheless—as patient, as devoted, as self-sacrificing ; bearing each 
her burthen of trials, diversified only by time and circumstances, with 
the same meek, forgiving spirit. The strong love in Griselda’s heart 
cast out all pride; and the beautiful moral of this most touching history 
is wholly lost in the German version. ; 

But we must not omit our chief favourite—everybody’s favourite— 
The Pilgrim's Progress. We have somewhere read a charming story of 
a little child who tee nothing of allegory, and, taking it all for ae 
actually commenced her pilgrimage through the wicket-gate in her fa- 
ther’s grounds. How natural that was! We love to think of the many 
weary and yet happy pilgrims still travelling homeward even to this day. 
The Trials of Margaret Lindsay stand last but not least on our list, valued 
for its quiet pathos and deep religious feeling, as well as for the sake of 
one whose gift it was. Many and various are the several links in the 
golden chain of memory and association. 

We have known Book-love to be independent of the author, and lurk 
in a few charmed words traced upon the title-page by a once familiar 
hand—words of affectionate remembrance, rendered, it may be, by 
change and bereavement, inexpressibly dear! Flowers in books are a 
sweet sign, and there is 4 moral in their very withering. Pencil marks 
in books frequently recall scenes, and sentiments, and epochs in young 
lives that never come again. The faint line portrays passages that struc 
us years ago with their mournful beauty, and have since passed into a 
prophecy. Thoughts and dreams that seem like a mockery now are thus 
shadowed out. But memory’s leaves are not all blanks, or tear-stained, 
but interwoven, thank God, with many a bright page. Pencil-marks in 
books have sweet as well as sad recollections connected with them. We 
point them out to one another, aud call to mind particular oelpe in our 
past lives. They also serve to register the change that has gradually 
and imperceptibly stolen over our own thoughts and feelings. 

There are some books which forcibly recall calm and tranquil scenes 
of by-gone happiness, We hear again the gentle tones of a once familiar 
voice Tong since hushed. We can remember the very passage where 
the reader paused awhile to play the critic, or where that eloquent voice 
suddenly faltered, and we all laughed to find ourselves weeping, and 
were sorry when the tale or the poem came to an end. Books read for 
the first time at some particular place or period of our existence may 
thus become hallowed for evermore, or we love them because others 
loved them also in by-gone days, 

Posthumous works are the very saddest of all books. They are too 
sacred for blame, and come too late for praise. We were ounce called 
upon to edit and complete the unfinished manuscript ofa late celebrated 
writer. The stern realities of death had broken suddenly in upon the 
fictitious joys and sorrows of a beautiful romance, snapping asunder the 
subtle chain of thought, and leaving it like the recorded fragment of a 
dream. It wasa mournful task, but not without its moral. 

But what shall we say uf the author’s own book—the embodied ideal 
that has haunted him from his youth upwards, realized at length in a 
tangible form—the altar upon which he has poured out the richest trea- 
sures of his intellect—the great poem of his life'—a spirit self-created 
by the powes of his own genius, and sent forth on a mission of good or 
evil to his fellow men, po whuse influence must survive hisown!? Tae 
author gives his volumes of thoughts to the world, but retains the key for 
himself. No one else may ever trace the faint line of demarcation be- 
tween truth and fiction, imagination and experience--the passages that 
were written in tears, or the scenes and events which gave rise to them. 
Scarcely a page or a chapter but has its memories for him. Or it ma 
serve to recall the wild dreamings of youthful ambition—talents westied, 
misdirected, or buried in the earth, awakening a vain lament for the 
“might have been!” 

Books written by those with whom it has been our happy privilege to 
dwell in close companionship and sweet interchange of sentiment and 
idea are exceedingly ones In reading them, we converse, as it were, 
with the author in his happiest mood, recognise the rare eloquence 
to which we have often sat and listened spell-bound, and feel proud to 
find our affectionate and reverential homage confirmed by the unanimous 
plaudits of the world. The golden key, before mentioned, has been given 
into our keeping, and we unlock at will the sacred and hidden recesses 
of Genius and association. 

Book-love, in its simplest and holiest form, may occasionall 
with in quiet country places, more especially in Scotland ; ro clinging 
about things well worthy of its deepest reverence. We can remember 
a poor old woman who, with little romance but much right feeling,would 
never suffer any thing to be placed upon her Bible, except, perhaps, a 
flower. And this is by no means an uncommon instance. The Bible is 
the treasure of the poor, the light and ornament of their humble dwel- 
lings. Thanks be to God, it is a treasure within the reach of the very 
po rest! 

Years ago, there stood a little cottage, situated in the most beautiful 
part of Wiltshire,—the inmates of which knew us we!l. It could boast 
of no furniture beyond a table and afew wooden chairs, but the old fa- 
mily Bible, with its green baize cover, lay on that table, and its owner 
would often say that she wanted nothing else. One long. hard winter, 
we missed it from its accustomed place; and during the weary months of 
sickness that succeeded, it was ever by the bedside or on the pillow of 
the meek and patient sufferer, who fell asleep at length with the bright 
smiles of faith upon her countenance, and her pale finger still resting on 
one of its most beautiful promises. Many asummer flower has bloomed 
aud withered upon her lowly and nameless grave in the village church- 
yard ; but the Bible lies in its old place, and has succeeded in soothing 
and blessing the survivors. “I was sadly cast down at one time,” said 
her eldest daughter, and the sole support of the bereaved family for many 
years. “ My burden was greater than I could bear, until I opened my 
Bible, and it seemed as though my dear mother still puinted out where 
my only strength lay. It was the hand of God!” Her eyes were bent 
down reverently upon the volume before her; and we felt that the Book- 
love in that young heart was a sacred und hallowed thing. 

It was Book-love in its highest and sublimest sense, that caused the 
English Bible at the time of the Reformation to be everywhere received 
with an ecstasy of joy wholly incredible save to those who witnessed it. 
Many learned to read in their old age, that they might have the pleasure 
of instructing themselves from its inspired pages. Apprentices kept it 
hidden under the straw of their beds; and thejmost delicate Bn: sth 
were ready to part with life itself rather than yield up this precious 
treasure. In the dead of night it was brought from its place of conceal- 
ment, beneath floors or from behind secret panels, and read aloud, 
while all listened in breathless attention. With the Bible in one hand, 
and a drawn sword in the other to guard them, persecuted Christians 
met at strange hours in woods and glens, beneath the blue sky and the 
bright stars of Heaven. We are told by the author of Cranmer’s Life 
and Times, “ that very frequently, when the services of the Sabbath were 
over,—aud these were generally prolonged until sunset,—a group col- 
lected to hear the Bible read in the churchyard, seating themselves on 
the mossy stones, or the mounds covered with fresh grass, to listen to 
those solemn and beautiful words—‘ I am the resurrection and the life; 
he that believeth in me, though he were dead, yet shall he live!’” But 
we are soaring far above our subject, and feel that we want a new name 
for the strong love implanted by God himself in the hearts of the saints 
and martyrs of o!d times. 
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A Hymn-book may also become an object of affectionate veneration, 
Hymns are the first things we learn, and-generally the 
last to be forgotten. They bring back memories of our innocent child- 
hood, and we weep with Hood to find ourselves further off from Heaven 
than we were then. They recall the death-beds of little children, or 
those of riper age, to whom those sweet hymns used to be as “ songs in 
night,” and who are singing now in Heaven! We have an old hymn- 
book which we would not part with for its weight in gold! so bright and 
golden are the recollections interwoven with its solemn and sacred 
melodies. 

Neither must we forget to mention, 
subject, the Prayer book, which we once thought it such an honour to be 
permitted to carry, and Jooked upon with a loving reverence that years 
have had no power to abate. But the bright binding and the gilded 
leaves have become tarnished and time-stained—ay, and tear-stained— 
since then. The sweet voice is hushed that mingled with ours in 
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prayer | square buildings and su.all white 


and psalm. God forgive us if we sumetimes forgot to pray in listening | 


to its gentle responses; for every Prayer-book has its associations. 
Leigh Hunt tells us, that his love of books is so great, that he has “a 

fond custom of writing upon one in preference to a desk, although he 

begs to say, fur diguity’s sake he has a desk!” and observes, with great 


truth, that “i. is not at all necessary to love many books in order to love 


|; one 
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them much. How natural it was,” writes he, “in C. L. to give a ki 


an old folio, as I once saw him do to Chapman’s Homer.” Yes, it 
very natural! And we have done the same thing ourselves before n 
—only not to Chapman’s Homer. : 

Petrarch died with his hand — on a book; and maay have en 
him a death so much in unison with his poetical and romance-loving life 
For ourselves, dearly as we like books, and romance too, for the matter 
of that, there is but one on which we desire to lean at such an hour ; \ 
and, resting on its sweet promises of redeeming grace, so pass away in \ 

eace! The poor woman, in her little cottage in Wiltshire, was more to | 
be envied than the great Italian poet, much as there has been said and 
sung about the latter. And this brings us back tv Seneca and our old 
hy pothesis—that Book-love, like al! other love, is capable of exercisin 
a deep and lasting influence over the minds of its votaries, either for good 
or evil; and that it behoves us to be very careful in the selection of those 
who are to be the companions of our solitary hours, and the silent mo- 
dellers of our future thoughts and lives. 

Book-love is the spirit of hearth and homestead ; the great agent of 
civilisation and refinement, or as we have elsewhere endeavoured to 
show—an enchanter!—an artist !—a physician !—and a preacher! Its 
ministers are “a glorious priesthood !”—its worshippers a countless mu}- 
titude of all ages and countries Here and there false teachers have 
risen up, and clouds of bewildering sophistry and error are ever darken- 
ing and sweeping over its clear hemisphere ; and it is for this reason that 
we would have all upon their guard lest they should be tempted to make 
shipwreck of this most sweet faith. 

“A blessing,” writes Harriet Martineau, “upon all writers of voyages 
and travels!” A blessing, say we, upon Book-love, and Book-lovers, and 
Book-writers, all over the world !—so that their aim be the good, the 
beautiful, and the true!—Fraser’s Magazine. 





THE HOLY LAND. 
BY HARRIET MARTINZAU. 
BETHELEM—ZION—JERUSALEM. 


As Isat on a tomb in the Turkish cemetery the next morning (March 
30th,) watching the preparations for our departure, | almost dreaded the 
interest which every day would now bring, after the calm and quiet 
weeks we had spent in the desert. Our encampment looked much the 
same as it had done every morning for a month past; the Arab servants 
busy in taking down and packing the tents, and a noisy quarrel going on 
in the midst—(this morning about a pistol having been stolen from one 
of the tents) :—and the differences were only that there were spectators 
standing by, and that our camels had given place to horses and asses. 
But, instead of the rock and sands of the desert, Hebron was before my 
eyes, and the hills where Abraham spread his flocks, and the spot where 
he and his family lay buried. And before night, I should see the place 
where David was born and lived his shepherd life, and where Jesus was 
born. We had only tweaty miles to travel this day to Bethlehem; but it 
was quite enough, for we were eager about every old tree, and well, and 
hill-top. Theshrubs grew finer, and the wild flowers more abundant, the 
whole way; though the hills of Judah were wild and stony in parts, and 
uo longer fit for pasturing such flocks as covered them when Abraham 
lived among them, or when the Hebrews drove in their cattle from the 
desert, or when David in his boyhood amused himself with slinging smooth 
stones from the brook while his father’s sheep were feeding on the slopes. 
We sat down to rest and eat under the shade of a rock and a spreading 
tree; and for the hundredth time since we left Egypt, it occurred to me 
how little we in England can enter into the meaning of David when, in 
his divine songs, he speaks of the shade of rocks, and of the beauty of “a 
tree planted by rivers of water,” and all such cool images. When one 
has been slowly pacing on, hour after hour, over glaring sands or heated 
rock, under a sun which makes every bit of leather or metal, and even 
one’s outer ciothing, feel scorching hot, and oppressing one’s very breath- 
ing, the sight of a patch of dark shade is welcome beyond belief; and wuen 
one has dismounted and felt the coolness of the rocky wall and of the 
ground beneath it, and gathered the fresh weeds which cluster in its cre- 
vices, phrase after phrase of the Psalms and prophecies comes over ane @ 
mind, with a life and freshness as sweet as the blossoms in one’s lap. 

Our first sight of Pethlehem was beautiful. We came upon it suddenly, 
just when the yellow sunset light was richest. Bethlehem was on the 
rising ground on our right, massive looking (as all the villages of Pales- 
tine are) and shadowy, as the last sun-rays ponae over it to gild the 
western hills, and another village which there lay high up, embosomed in 
fig aud olive orchards. The valley between, out of which we were ris- 
iug, lay in shadow. Before us, perched on a lofty ridge which rose be- 
tween us and Jerusalem, was the convent of St. Elias, which we were to 

yass to-morrow. I was sorry to turn away from this view; but we had 

to take the right-hand road, and ride through the narrow streets of the 
village to the great convent, built over the spot where Jesus 16 believed 
by the friars to have been born. ee : 

It was too late this evening to see any of the sacred localities ; bat it 
was quite enough to have the moonlight streaming in daring the whole 
night through the window of my lofty convent chamber, aud to think 
that on this hill took place the greatest event in the history of the world : 
and that in the fields near the gentle Ruth went about her gleaning, little 
dreaming in those days of her poverty, that from her meeting with Boaz 
among the reapers of his harvests, would arise such eveuts to the human 
race; that the shepherd grandchild, whose divine songs were to soothe 
her old age, should be the mighty king he was, and the father of a yet 
mightier, who should build the great temple of the Lord ; and thata more 
distant descendant should make these glories appear as childish toys in 
the presence of his greater sovereignty over the universal buman soul. 
A wise man ofa late century has nobly said that ‘ Prosperity is the pro- 
mise of the Old Testament, and Adversity that of the New.” On this bill 
was born the prosperity of the old dispensation ; and on this hill was born 
the Man of Sorrows who knew the secret of true peace, and taught it in 
the saying that it profits not a man to gain the whole world if he lose his 
own soul, . 

In the morning we went into the church of the convent. I cared little 
for the upper part, with its chapels for Greek, Latin, aud Armenian wor- 
ship: and not much more for the caverns underground, where the friars 
believe that Joseph and Mary remained while there was no room for them 
in the inn. Uf the town was too full to receive them while the people 
were collected for the census, it is hardly probable that they would repair 
to an underground cave: but in this cave mass was going on this mens ; 
and striking was the effect, after coming down from the sunshine, of the 
crowded cavern, with its yellow lights and their smoke, and the echoes 
of the chanting. We returned when the service was over, and saw the 
star in the marble floor which marks, as the friars believe, the precise spot 
where Jesus was born, and the marble slab which is laid in the place of 
the manger. When I saw, throughout the country, how the Arabs now 
use the caves of the hills to bed their goats and cattle, this belief of the 
friars appeared less absurd than it would with us; but still, it is so impro- 
bable that the precise spot of these transactions (whose importance was 
not known till afterwards) should have been marked and remembered, 
that I felt little interested in them in comparison with the landscape out- 
side, about whose leading features there could be no mistake. . 

From the bottom of the garden, we overlooked the great valley which 
expanded to the north-east; and one enclosure there—a green 8 otjnow 
occupied by olive trees—was pointed out to usas the field where the —_- 
herds were abiding on the night when Christ was born. Behind it, to the 
east, lay range behind range of hills, stretching off to the north; and among 
these, we knew, lay the Dead Sea, and the Jordan, where it pours its = 
ters into that lifeless and melancholy lake. As we left the convent an 
village, and descended the rocky road, with terraced vineyards and olive 
groves on either hand, we knew that Joseph and Mary must have ye 
by this way from Jerusalem when summoned to the census: and this 
was more to us than all the sights the friars had shown us 1» their zeal 
and kindness. We looked in at the tomb of Rachel, and at the convent 
of Elias; but our eyes and thoughts were bent towards Jerusaiem. I 
remember, however, that here I first saw the waters of the Dead Sea, lying 
blue in a little gap between the hills. - ‘ 

As soonas I had mounted my ass before the convent of Elias, I saw from 
our ridge some buildings on the rising ground which now showed itself 
before us. I was not immediately certain what they were; but the news 
| 8000 spread among us. That rising ground was Zion, and those buildings 
belonged to Jerusalem, though they stood outside the wall. Immediate- 
ly after, the walled city ‘osil come into view, lying along the hills. Most 
of the party were disappointed. I was not—partly because I knew that 
we were approaching it from the least favourable side, and part! a 
my expectations had much underrated the size and — of the city. 
What we now saw was a line of white walls on a hill side, with some 
domes rising within. ; 

I walked the rest of the way. On our right were hills, the summit of 
of which was Aceladama, bought by the priests with the money which 
the wretched Judas returned to them, when he found tov late what he 
had done in his a to force his Lord to assert his claim to a temporal 
sovereignty. On our left was the plein of Rephaim. When we arrived 
at the brow of the high ground we were on, we were taken by surprise 
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y the grandeur of the scene. earet 
of her place in the hymns of David, aud in history. 
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the valley of Gihon, more commonly known by the name of 


innom. From its depth, and its precipitous rocks on our side, I should 


sall ita ravine. This deep dell contains the Lewer Pool, now dry; and | 


the aqueduct from Solomon’s Pools is seen crossing it obliquely. Its op- 
pene side is Zion, rising very steeply, still terraced for tillage in some 
parts, and crowned by the city wall. To the right, sweeping away from 
the ravine of Gihon, is the deep and grand surg A of Jehosbaphat, cluster- 
ed with rocks, relieved by trees, and leading the eye round to the slope 
of Olivet, which however, is best seen from the other side of the city. 
The black dome of the tomb of David was the next object; and after that, 
the most conspicuous roof in ar —the ae ame of the Mosque of 
i ies the site of Solomon’s Temple. y 
yt rhage was silence among us. I walked behind our caval- 
cade, as it slowly ascended the beautiful rocky way—glad of the silence 
rmitted by each to all; for it was not possible at the moment—nor will 
it ever be possible—to speak of the impressions of that hour. We enter- 
ed by the Jaffa gate; and every echo of our horses’ feet in the narrow, 
stony, picturesque streets, told’ upon our hearts as we said to ourselves 
that we were taking up our rest in Jerusalem.—Sharpe’e Mag. 
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BERTHA’S WALK. 


A TALE. 


Once upon a time there lived near the borders of an extensive forest 
in the southern part of Germany, a poor widow named Gertrude Hauff, 
and her little daughter Bertha. Ree 

Gertrude supported herself and her child by her spinning, and four 
times every year she and Bertha went to a small town about two leagues 
distant, to dispose of the produce of her industry, and to purchase the 
few articles of food and clothing which their simple habits rendered 
necessary. These periodical visits were always looked forward to with 
eager delight by the little girl; they were the great events of her life,— 
the bright stars in her calm and cloudless sky. 

It was the evening of a beautiful day in October, the setting sun shone 
brightly through the lattice, and rested on the giowing cheek and glossy 
golden curls of the fair child, as if to set forth, if possible more strongly, 
the striking contrast between their brilliant beauty,and the dark mourn- 
ing dress aud careworn features of her mother, who sat gazing with all 
a mother’s fondness upon the elastic form and the bright laughing eye 
of the little maiden, as she busied herself in tying up, and arranging in 
large bundles, the skeins of homespun thread, which Gertrude produced 
from a press that stood in one corner of her neat little kitchen. 

‘‘[T hope we shall have a fine day for our walk to-morrow, mother,” 
said Bertha, as she finished unravelling a tangled mass of thread, and laid 
it in triumph on the table. “ We shall have a large basket-full to take 
this time, but I can carry it all the way; you know, mother, the last time 
we went, you were tired, and I was not.” Sbe stopped abruptly, for as 
she looked up into her mother's face she observed the melancholy smile 
with which she listened to her daughter’s merry prattle. 

“Dear mother, you are not well, you would rather not go?” 

“Tam not well,” answered Gertrude ; “ but I must go, or how could 
the thread be sold?” 

“Let me go alone,” cried Bertha, pausing in her employment, and 
looking earnestly in her mother’s face, ‘‘ 1 know the way perfectly, and 
you know | am éen years old; dear mother, please to let me go instead 
of you,” she continued, as she threw her arms round her mother’s neck 
and kissed her pale cheek. 

“ But the forest, Bertha, you will lose your way, or some harm will 
happen to you; I cannot let you go alone.” 

ut Bertha urged so earnestly and so tenderly, the necessity of her 
mother’s staying at home till her health was stronger, and explained’ so 
clearly the road she was to take through the portion of the forest which 
she would have to pass, that her mother at last yielded a reluctant con- 
sent; and Bertha lay down to rest that night, happy in the consciousness 
= “ye was old enough to be of some use, and steady enough to be 
rusted, 


The next morning she rose early, and was soon ready to set forth upon 
her journey. Gertrude almost repented haying given ber consent; but 
she felt her own strength quite unequal to so longa walk, and knowing 
that for her child’s sake it was her duty, if possible, to preserve her own 
life, she made no further opposition, and, giving Bertha the basket con- 
taining the thread, and a small oaten cake to serve as provision on the 
road, she repeated her injunctions to her, to return early, that she might 
not be overtaken by the close of the short autumnal day, before she had 
passed through the forest; and kissing her affectionately, and commend- 
ing her to the care of Him who is the Father of the fatherless, she 
watched the little figure, until it became less and less, and finally disep- 
peared amongst the trees: and then she returned to her lonely dwelling, 
to renew her prayers for the safety of her darling child. 

Bertha tripped merrily along; the sun broke gradually through the 
mist which had hitherto shorn it of its rays, and beamed forth in all its 
brightness, making the dew-drops glitter like diamonds; and the birds 
chanted their matin hymns, and hopped from bough to bough, and as 
their rainbow plumage glanced in the sunshine, they looked down upon 
Bertha with their bright eyes, till the little girl almost fancied that hey 
were beautiful spirits of the wood, sent to be her companions on her 
lonely pilgrimage, and unconsciously, she raised her soft, clear and child- 
like voice, and joined in their song. 

Bertha walked on for a considerable time, and at last she began to feel 
somewhat weary, so she sat down on one of the large projecting roots of 
a lofty tree, which formed a convenient resting plese, and taking her 
little cake out of her basket she ate a part of it, and put the remainder 
back, intending to keep it till eveding. 

It was a pleasant cool spot like a bower, where Bertba had chosen her 
resting place; there was a gentle breeze just stirring the leaves on the 
trees, and suftly fanning her cheek ; she took off her Ionae straw hat, and, 
having laid it on the grass beside her, she gathered some of the flowers 
which formed a carpet at her feet, and amused herself with twining them 
into a garland. 


Bertha had been for some time employed in this manner, when she 
suddenly observed something moving near the foot of a tree ata little 
distance. She watched it for some inoments, and then she perceived that 
it was a squirrel, She approached it softly and cautious y and as she 
came nearer it moved slowly to a short distance, but did not hop away 
or climb up into a tree, as she expected, so she came still nearer and 
then she saw that the little creature was scarcely able to stir; ita »peared 
to be either very ill, or to have received some injury. “ Poor little thing,” 
said Bertha, “it 18 so weak it cannot run about to get its food as usual 
and is dying of hunger ; I wonder if it would eat some of my cake ” 
and so she ran back and fetched the piece of cake out of her basket, and 
breaking it into small bits, she scattered it about on the ground near 
> where the squirrel lay. _She would not go quite close for fear of 
mg es Lp Rene ane outiaee » — old place under the tree, and she 
ure of seeing the little ani f 
Place to another, picking up the crumbs, Situs en eth pon a 
— satisfaction. . Re fie 
Bertha now recollected that it was time to j ; 
tying on her hat, ana a her basket in i see tear ones pa ro 
gaily as ever, quite refreshe by her long rest under the tree + 
Before she had gone very f r she observed a little worm lying just in 
her path. She stepped to one side to avoid treading on it call odes 
on; but presently she said to herself, “perhaps somebody may pass thi 
way, who may not see that poor little worm, and then it vill be killed ” 
80 she went back and oy itup very ently, she laid it down amon st 
the grass at some distance from the path. As she did so, she could M t 
help remarking what a curious little worm it was; she had ~ 4 
one like it, it was not an earth-worm, nor a caterpillar, nor a coal, 8 wen 
about half an inch long, and of a white fleshy colour quite - ik as 
= worm she had ever seea—what could it be? a Po ema 
e sun was now high in the heavens, and it pe 
the deep shade of the trees, and Bertha knew etree a Pag 
she walked on rapidly, for she had still some distance to go. ny 
She had not proceeded far, when the shrill note of a bird loud, and 
— repeated, struck upon her ear; it sounded like a cry of ain “4 
istress. Bertha listened, and looked in the direction whence the sound 
came, but she could discover nothing; still the note was repeated 
wy and more rapidly, as though the pour bird knew that a gentle 
—_ .was near, and was appealing to it for aid. After spending some | 
bd a — pushing asi e the thick underwood, and peering up | 
object of — pomem oy of the lofty trees, Bertha came suddenly upon the | 
_ it wasa beautiful bird; its plumage was of the brightest blue, and 
its a was a yellow crest, that glittered like gold. : it remained in the 
oe P pag Nese J fluttering its wings, and uttering its shrill cry of «is. | 
—, As ertha approached, she perceived that it had been caught in | 
wiers suare. After many efforts she succeeded iu disentanyling the | 
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Bertha once again continued her journey, and arrived without farther 
interruption at the town. She sold her mother’s thread, executed the 
other commissions with which she had been entrusted, and some time 
befo.e sunset she set out on her return. : 

It was a warm bright autumnal evening, but the rays of the setting 
sun, glittering through the yellow leaves, warned Bertha to hasten for- 
ward, for by the time she entered the forest it had sunk down behind a 
tall tree, and it had become so dark, that the stout heart of the little 
maiden began to beat somewhat faster than usual, as she tried, with her 
bright eyes, to pierce through the gloom which was gathering rapidly im 
the dark vistas before her. “ Was she in the right path !—perhaps not— 
and yet she felt almost sure—no, she had not seen that lightning-scathed 
tree in the morning—yet where could she have lost the path !—she 
would go back and try to find it.” : 

But darker and darker the shades of night gathered around her, and, 
as she wandered on, now —s over the projecting roots of the trees, 
now feeling her way amongst their rugged stems, she only became fur- 
ther entangled in the thick and briery underwood. At length, wearied 
and faint, she sat down at the foot of a tree, and wept bitterly. She 
thought how her mother would sit before the cottage-door, watching for 
her all the evening, and then how she would go in and prepare the even- 
ing meal, and the cheerful fire, to greet her darling on her return; and 
then she fancied her wandering forth into the forest to seek her, and 
losing her way, and dying of grief and fear. — ; : 

Bertha knew not how long she had remained in this state. By ee 
grees she became almost stupified with terror; the huge boughs of the 
trees assumed frightful and terrific shapes, as they seemed to bend to- 
wards her, and extend their giant arms, as if to enfold her within their 
ghastly embrace. The poor child pressed down her hands over her eye- 
lids to shut out the hideous forms that haunted her. She tried to pray, 
but her thoughts wandered, and became more and more confused, and a 
deathlike torpor was ually stealing over her. She was suddenly 
roused by a slight rustling sound, which appeared almost close to her ; 
she looked up, but she could see nothing. Again the sound was repeat- 
ed, and then she felt something gently touch her foot; she put forth ber 
hand, and there she felt a small round substance ; she took it up, and to 
her surprise perceived that it was a filbert. In a few moments another 
was laid at her feet, then another, and then a great mauy more. Bertha 
ate the nuts, for she was very hungry, and as she did so, her strength re- 
turned rapidly, and still more nuts were brought; and presently, as ehe 
put out her hand to take them, she felt a soft head thrust into it. “Tt 
must be the squirrel!’ said Bertha,—* You dear little thing, how kind 
you are.” Then the squirrel nestled close to her, just as if it understood 
what she said. ; Aart 

Just then, Bertha saw, at a short distance, a bright light shining like a 
star amongst the green grass. Gradually it approached nearer to her, 
and then she saw that it was a glow-worm, of wonderful size and bril- 
liance. It came quite close to her and lay at her feet; the light it threw 
around was so bright that it illumined a space of several yards on every 
side, with a soft radiance like moonlight. “And are you come to help 
me, pretty glow-worm ?”’ said Bertha. The glow-worm answered by 
approaching still nearer to her, and the little girl gathered a leaf, and lay- 
ing the beautiful insect upon it, she held it in her hand. And now the 
clear melodious note of a bird burst forth upon the still night air, and 
with a rushing sound the beautiful blue bird with the golden crest flew 
by, and alighted at Bertha’s feet; then turning its head, and looking at 
her with its bright eyes, and repeating its song, it hopped forward a lit- 
tle way, and then stood still, as if inviting her to follow. Bertha now 
arose, and fed by the squirel, lighted by the glow-worm, and guided by 
the golden crested bird, she proceeded on her way, fuil of thankfulness 
and joy. 

After walking for about an hour, Bertha found herself at the termina- 
tion of the forest, and a few steps more brought her to her mother’s door. 

When she entered, she found her mother nearly senseless from grief 
and terror, andsome of her neighbours sat round her, trying to sapport 
her with hopes which they feared would never be realized ; while others 
had gone forth in quest of the lit\le wanderer. ; ; 

The sight of her child soon restored Gertrade to life, and with tears of 
happiness and gratitude she pressed her darling to her bosom. 

When Bertha was a little recovered from her fatigue she related ail that 
had happened toher. “And where is the bird, my child?” said her mo- 
ther. Bertha now, for the first time, looked round for her beautiful guide, 
but the golden-crested bird was gone. ‘ But here is the glow-worm, 
mother; I have it safe in this leaf.’” Bertha opened the leaf, but instead 
of a glow-worm there lay something bright and sparkling, but clear, aud 
hard, and colourless like glass. ‘“ Oh, where is my pretty glow-worm?!” 
said the little girl, in a tone of disappointment, “this is only a bit of glass 
—yet how bright it is.” 

“ Let me look at it,” said an old man who was present, “I know more 
about those things than you do.” He examined it carefully for a few 
moments, and then he said, ‘‘ Jt was a Diamond.” 1 

The old man was right; it was a diamond, of marvellous size and bril- 
liance ; and when it was sold, it produced a large sum of money, suffi- 
cient to support Bertha and her mother all the rest of their lives in ease 
and comfort. 

Bertha never forgot her walk through the forest ; and many years after, 
when her grandchildren used to prevail upon her to relate the story for 
their amusement round the Christmas hearth, she always ended her tale 
by saying, ‘‘ Never neglect @n opportunity of doing good, even to the least of 
God’s creatures.” 

——@——— — 


MEMOIRS OF M. TOURGUENEFF. 


AN EPISODE IN RUSSIAN HISTORY. 
I.—M. TOURGUENEFF ASSOCIATED WITH M. DESTEIN. 
When the Russian army crossed the frontier of Germany, its numbers 
were so reduced hat at the first review made by the emperor. in pre- 
sence of the King of Prussia at Kaiish, not much more than 15,000 men 
were present. { 
But affairs had taken a new aspect. So long as the Russians had re- 
mained on their own territory, they had to fight the enemy alone. But 











now powerful allies were about to unite their eagles with the Russian. 

Prussia presented itself in the van of these nations. Forced into an 
alliance with Napoleon, that country witnessed the triumphs of the Rus- 
sians with undissembled joy. This sympathy had already manifested | 
itself in that division of the Russian army which had entered into cam- | 
paign with the French under the command of General York. It is well 

nown that King Frederick William had nothing to do with the arrange- 
ments which this general entered into with Diebitch, and the first ap- | 
peal made to the Prussians was equally made without the sanction of their 
monarch. 

It was the Baron de Stein who took the initiative on this occasion. 
Originally from the duchy of Nassau, M. de Stein belonged to one of the 
most ancient families of Germany. The admiration which he entertain- 
ed for the grea: Frederick induced him to enter into the service of Prus- | 
sia, and shortly after the peace of Tilsit, he became prime minister of | 
that country. A correspondence intercepted between the minister and 
another person by the French agents, drew down upon him, however, all 
the vindictiveness of Napoleon. Stein was outlawed, and his property | 
was confiscated ; the family withdrew to Hanover, he himself took refuge | 
at Prague, where he became intimate with the old Elector of Hesse | 
Cassel, an exile like himself. 

At the epoch of the war of 1812, M. de Stein was obliged to quit the 
Austrian states which had then formed a close alliance with Napoleon, 
and — the invitation of the Emperor Alexander, he repaired to St. 
Petersburg. Here he became acquainted with the celebrated Professor 
Arndt, who contributed so much by his writings to awaken German na- 
tionality. M. de Stein participated in the views entertained by his co- | 
exile Arndt, and by the Professor Jahn, who expiated by along cap. 
tivity in a fortress, the expressions of his wide-embracing patriotism. Op- 
inions were to a certain extent divided as to how the independence of 
Germany was to be brought about, whether by constituting one great 
monarchy, or separating it into two sovereignties, Prussia and Austria, | 
to the exclusion of all smaller principalities and kingdoms; but there was 
only one opinion as to the necessity of a greater unity to oppose with suc- | 
cess the ambitious and all-powerful emperor of the French. 

When Baron de Stein re-entered the land of his adoption with a vic- 
torious army, his well-known voice found an echo in the bosom of every 

It was in vain that the king opposed the popular movement. 
The Prussians began to prepare for the coming struggle, and the popu- 
lar will became irresistible : al rose up at once, a and kings; the | 
eauce animated a alike, and Germany 
was ouce more evacuated by ike French. j 
it was then, that in furtherance of the great policy which had ever ac- | 
tiated the fallen minister, that it was resolved to establish a regular ad- 
‘uinistration in all the countries occupied by the armies of the three great 
powers, Russia, Prussia, and Austria. In order to effect thie Utopian 
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scheme, a central department was created, and Baron de Stein was ap- 
pointed as its head. There were associated with him in this great un 
dertaking, in which kings and princes were to be represented by the 
Rassian, Prussian, and Austrian governors, a Rassian, a Prussian, and an 
Austrian commissary. M. Tourgueneff,a Russian by birth, bat educated 
at Goettingen, was the commissary for Kussia. . j 

M. Tourgueneff, by his German education and his personal acquaint- 
ance with France, made at a time when the emperor of that country was 
at the apogee of his glory, had become deeply imbued with a seuse of 
the prostrate condition of his own country, and the inferiority of di- 
vided Germany to united France. He further conceived his country 
to be humiliated in the person of Alexander. Nor was it necessary, to 
use the words of the then young diplomatist, to be intimate with the se- 
crets of cabinets to perceive which of the two sovereigns was the mas- 
ter at the ostentatious conferences of Erfurt. 

As M. de Stein’s views in regard to the confederation of the German 
states, with a liberal and constitutional representation of the provincial 
states, have been recently published,” so the part taken by the Russian 
statesman, M. Tourgueneff, in the transactions of those momentous 
times, and which from a subsequent too anxious propagandism of liberal 
ideas, and a too zealous abhorrence of serfdom, led to final exile and dis- 
grace ; have also still more recently made their appearance in the shape 
of what cannot but be considered as a narrative alike characterised by @ 
most statesman-like scope of ideas, and a noble and magnanimous spirit 
of resignation.t We have been induced to give a brief bat comprehen- 
sive sketch of this curious little episude in Russian history. 


II.—THE CAMPAIGN OF RUSSIA. 


“ Numerous works,” says Mr. Tourgueneff, ‘have been written upon 
the campaign o/ 1812. Official narratives and despatches have been pub- 
lished, but nowhere do we find any intimation of the probable plan adop- 
ted by the Russian government at the beginning of the war. The most 
logical conclusion to be deduced from this is, that no such plan ever ex- 
isted. A general instin¢t made it felt, that Russia could a fight the 
enemy with chances of success, by letting it penetrate into the heart of 
the country, butnothing attests that these tactics formed the bagis of a 
pre-arranged system. . 

‘- Neither the choice of fortified points, nor the establishment of maga- 
zines indispensable to the subsistence of the army, announced the inten- 
tion of operatiog at the commencement of the campaign aretrograde move- 
ment. These magazines, as well as the camp ot Drissa, were all estab- 
lished upon the frontier.” 

Yet the campaign of 1812 commenced, as is well known, by the retreat 
of the Russian army towards the interiur. Other nations admired this re- 
treat; in Russia, on the contrary, the opinion of the country, as well as 
that of the army, was opposed to that of the commander-in-chief, Barclay 
de Tolly ; and at length, after the occupation of Smolensk by the ene- 
my, the emperor was obliged to give way to the force of public opinion, 
and his former minister-of-war was replaced by Koutousoff. So far 
the correctness of M. Tourgueneff’s views are corroborated by the man- 
ner in which this first step in the campaign was looked upon in Russia 
itself. 

Much has been said in respect to the burning of Moscow. By whom 
was the conflagration lit? The French pretend, which was true, that 
upon their entrance into Moscow, the flames showed themselves in many 
spots; the French authorities even caused some unfortunates to be hung, 
asserting that they had detected them in the act. This proof we know 
quite well would not be conclusive, for nowhere do the authorities en- 
tertain scruples in employing all kinds o. arguments, even the scaffold, 
when its use will give strength to their assertions. But common sense 
tells us that it is not the French who can be reasonably accused of this 
event, which was so opposed to their real interests. On the other hand. 
it is certain that this conflagration most materially]served the interests of 
the Russian empire, by exciting the passions of the Cee against the 
enemy, and by depriving the latter of im ans of subsistence 

Many facts, besides, appear to indicate that the city was fired by the 
Russians themselves. The authorities of Moscow, when evacuating the 
town, had taken with them the fire-engines. It was notorious, also, that 
the prison-doors were opened. It was even said that torches, made on 
purpose, were distributed by police agents. These torches, it was ad- 
ded, had been fabricated by a scientific foreigner, who was also charged 
to construct an immense balloon, by means of which he was to throw 
from a great heightin the air all sorts of inflammable matter into the ene- 
my’scamp. However it may be, no definite light has ever been thrown 
upon the question. The only thing certain is, that government, that is 
to say, the emperor, was a perfect stranger to all that concerns the confla- 
gration; that he never gave any order or authorisation in the matter. It 
is probable that the impulse having been given by the local authorities , 
the rest was done by imitation. Russian soldiers, when leaving the town 
and isolated inhabitants, may perhaps have fired the town at various spots 
and its progress may have been so much the more rapid asall means of 
extinguishing it had been taken away. Whit is also certain is, that long 
before the capture of Moscow, many persons spoke of the conflagration 
of the city as a matter of necessity in case of its occupation by the enemy. 
Conversation to this effect took gluse in the presence of Rostopchine, and 
at his own residence. One senator among others, whose entire fortune 
consisted of houses situated in the most populous and mercantile quar- 
ter, said that he should not hesitate to set fire to them if the French en- ° 
tered Moscow. Rostopchine manifested openly the same disposition. 

If Rostopchine considered it necessary, for motives which it is now dif- 
ficult to appreciate, to publish a pamphlet a long time after the above 
events, in which he denied all participation in the conflagation, the well- 





| known fact of his having also, previous to that event, fired his own coun- 


try-mansion on the approach of the French, and left there an inscription 
announcing to the invaders that a similar reception awai ed them at eve- 
ry step of their progress, speaks, in conbination with other circumstances, 
volumes in opposition to one little pamphlet, the necessity for which, 
under an absolute government like that of Ruseia, it is as difficult to di- 
vine as the feelings that gave it birth. Rostopchine himself received 
for along time the enthusiastic demonstrations of the people as the sa- 
viour of his country, and asathing due to him. The subsequent denial 
of his claim to these manifestations can therefore only have had its ori- 
gin in political motives. 


Iil.—THE RESTORATION OF THE BOURBONS. 


When the passage of the Beresina had finished the campaign, and the 
emperor himself had joined the victorious army, M. de Stein, as chief of 
the central department, urged the energetic prosecution of the war. He 
was cordially seconded in this by Blucher and Gneisenau. On the other 
hand, the Austrians did not wish to advance too far,and spoke of fortified 
camps upon the Rhine. Gneisenau, head of the staff of the Prussian army, 


who had passed thatriver with his troops, complained in a letter address- 
ed to M. de Stein of the dilatoriness of the allied armies, and enumerated 
the advantages that would flow from pushing on with vigour and celerity. 


The general begged the minister to submit these considerations to the - 
Emperor Alexander, and to induce him to march onwards as he had 
already done on the Vistula. “If we do not enter Paris,” said M. Gnei- 
senau, in this remarkable letter, “ our revenge and our triumph will be 
incomplete.” 

Alexander was not in reality the official chief of the allied armies: the 
Austrian Field-marshal Prince Schwartzenberg bore that title; and it re- 
quired all the art of a skilful and astute diplomatist to make the Austrian 
general advance according to his wishes. Blucher, howeyer, notwith- 
standing a few checks, kept moving forwards and thus Schwartzenbérg 
was obliged to follow. Sometimes, M. Tourgueneff relates, the emperor 
used to. rise in the night, and, accompanied by an aide-de-camp, who car- 
ried a lantern, he would go and converse with Schwartzenberg as he 
lay in his bed. It was in one of these nocturnal conferences that the 
emperor announced to the commander-in-chief the resolution which he 

oiehen to move upon Paris. The Austrian general, surprised at this 
intimation, opposed it with all possible arguments. But the emperor in- 
sisted upon the immediate execution of this project; and declared that if 
the marshal would not accompany him, he, Alexander, would go alone to 
Paris at the head of his army. The Emperor Alexender was indeed the 
only one of the three powers who had, at an early period, contemplated 
“| worked seriously and energetically at the overthrow of Napoleon. 
M. Tourgueneff includes England among the — that were desirous 
of peace at the time of the Conferences of Chatillon, and says that the 
Emperor Alexander was only upheld in his projects by M. de Stein and 
M. Pozzo di Borgo. But Blucher and Gneisenau ought also to have been 
included in the category of the emperor's supporters, as, in seconding the 
views of the autocrat, they wen* so fay as to risk incurring the displeasure 
of their king and master. ‘ ; 

As it was with regard to the overthrow of Napoleon, so also our Russian 
diplomatist argues that the Emperor Alexander had entertained the pro- 
ject of the restoration of the Bourbons long previous to the occupation of 
Paris by the allies. Hence hetreats the celebrated saying of Louis XVIII, 





° V. Lebensbilder aus dem Befreiungsktiege, 1841. 
t La Russie et les Russes, par N. Tourgueneff. 3 vols. Paris, 1847. 
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on his return to France, that after God it was to the Prince Regent that 
he was most indebted for his restoration to the throne of his ene -stors, and 
the claims of Talleyrand, Pradt, and Dalberg, to having successfully urged 
the suit of the exiled dynasty with equal indifference, aad asserts that it 
was solely after God, to the Emperor Alexander and to MM. de Stein and 
Pozzi di Borgo that Louis was indebted for his restoration. This isevi- 
dently a one-sided view of the case. Alexander, at the head of an ad- 
= and victorious army, may have first conceived an idea, an op- 
ty for the accomplishment of which had been long anxiously sought 
by this country in particular, and to which favourite object many were 
working at the same time, nor can the intimacy of Lord Castlereagh 
and Prince Metternich be considered for a moment as a valid objec- 
tion to the existence of a line of policy which had been prominent 
throughout. 2. 
M. Tourgueneff, it must be remarked, considers the policy of Austria 
to be opposed to the nationality of Germany as imbued solely with the 
interests of a reigning dynasty. 
_ “The German states,” says the author, “have their nationality to estab- 
lish, Austria has mission to destroy these nationalities or to prevent | 
their establishing themselves, When we consider the struggle that be- 


uniforms were those te the sight of which they could least of all accustom 
themselves. The war had this time been terminated without the con- 
currence of the Russians. When the Emperor arrived at Paris Blucher 
and Wellington were already in that city. 

The condemuation of Marshal Ney gives occasion to a most inexcusable 
paragraph on the part of M. Tourgueneff. 

“‘ The Duke of Wellington had the misfortune on this occasiun to sully 
his glory, as another celebrity of England, Nelson, had sullied his under 
nearly similar circumstances. The English admiral has atleast found a 
skilfal pen to disculpate his memory ; Sir James Mackintosh, after having 
depicted the character of Nelson, and the circumstances in which he 
found himself placed, declares that he is the only man whom he can con- 
tinue to love and admire after an action like that of the assassination of 
Adiniral Carraciolo. The Duke of Wellington still awaits an apologist ; 
and it will be difficult for him to find one. Probably, however, he cares 
little or nothing whether he finds one or not.” 

If M. Tourguenetf had perused the “Nelson Despatches” he would 
have found a more plainspoken and unanswerable explanation of the 
conduct of the British sailor, then acting for the king of Naples, than in 
any thing Sir James Mackintosh could say or opine upon the subject. It 





gan at this time, and which kas never ceased to exist between these two : is, to say the least, an insolent calumny to designate a judicial execution 
political systems, it may be said that the genius of good aud the genius | asa personul assassination. With regard to the much to be regretted exe- 
of evil found themselves personified for Germany, the first in the Baron | cution of Ney, Wellington had less to do with it than Alexander and the 


de Stein and the second in Prince de Metternich.” 


: other allied chieftains. The Duke of Wellington had entered iuto an es- 


Carried away by this love of a visionary and impracticable system, : pecial convention with Marshal Davoust which protected the person of 
M. Tourguenetf asserts that it was from a feeling of pride that Louis; the Duke of Elchingen. The very allies themselves and his colleagues 
XVIII. did not recognise Alexander as his real benefactor; the same pride | and companions in arms, declared themselves incompetent to form a 
which he relates caused him to pass before Alexander when dining at his | court-martial whereby to judge him, and the affair was left in the hands 


own tabie, and to seat himself in an arm-chair while he only offered a com- 
mon chair tothe emperor. General La Harpe, who at that period was 
intimate with the emperor, expressed how much he felt there was dis- 
respectful in such a proceeding. 

“T had forewarned you,” he said,‘ thatthese Bourbons were always the 
same.” 

“That does not surprise me in the least,” ansWered the emperor, with a 
smile, “but I am much above noticing such pettinesses.” 

On the other hand, Alexander is declared to be the idol of the fickle 
Parisians. The other sovereigns passed by almost without being no- 
ticed. When they were seen together, still toe only cry was, “ Long 
live the emperor !" One day this shout was raised in the saloon of the 
opera, Alexander induced Francis te advance iu front of the box to bow 
their ackuowledgments ; but the public, so that there might be no mis- 
take in the matter began to shout out, ‘ Long live the Emperor Alexander!” 

Whea the Emperor Alexauder quitted Paris in 1814, he wished to 
visit England, It was his wish at the same time that he should be ac- 
compauied by his guard, as he was anxious that their splendid appear- 
ance should be admired by the English, never imagiuing that something 
else is requisite to excite the admiration of a free people than well-dis- 
ciplined soldiers. His councillors did not know, or did not care to ex- 
plain to him the extravagance of this fancy, in his wishing to give the 
spectacle ofa military review to the English people. Steps were accord- 
ingly taken with the English ministry preparatory to the emperor's de- 
partare. Lord Castlereagh, however, intimated with every possible 
politeness, that it was impossible that a military force could be allowed 
to disembark in England without the sanction of Parliament having been 
obtained to that effect. This answer might have been easily foreseen, 
and the emperor's councillors might,by a little more candour, have spared 
the sovereign the ridicule attendant upon so preposterous a request. 

“ ~oldatomania,” says M. Tourguenetf, “ is of old standing in the Rus- 


of his exasperated enemies, the Chamber of Peers, who condemned him, 
at a time when the Duke of Wellington never ceased to declare that such 
a proceeding was in defiance of the true construction of the article of am- 
nesty made at the capitulation of Paris. 

General opinion only saw in the so-called Holy Alliance, a collision of 
kings against people. The idea of this solemn and religious pact is said 
to have originated with the emperor's favourite, Madame de Krudener. 
Yet this great politico-religious act in the life of a woman, so celebrated 
for her beauty and mental endowments, her exalted sentiments and reli- 
gious fervour, and the intluence which she exerted for many years over 
the enthusiastic temperament of the emperer, did not save Bo from ter- 
minating her life in an exile, which she suffered in company with two 
other celebrated women, the Princess Gallitzin, and the Countess de la 
Mothe. The latter, after having been branded in the Place de Gréve, as 
an accomplice in the scandalous atlair of the diamond necklace, had 
taken refuge first in England, and then under the assumed name of the 
Countess Guacher, had been received in the first society at St. Peters- 
burg, where she had also become intimate with theemperor. Alexander, 
Madame de Hell tells us, in the lately published travels in Southern Rus- 
sia, stimulated, no doubt, by the mystery she observed respecting her 
past history, and strack by her high-bred demeanour, kept up an inter- 
course with her, to which he seemed to attach much value. There was 
nothing of ordinary gallantry in this, at least there never was any thing 
(we are quoting from Madame de Hell) to indicate that their intimacy 
had led to so common-place a result. 

Now that conversation is quite dethroned, and exists only in a few 
salons of Europe, it is difficult to understand or appreciate the influence 
formerly exercised by women of talent. Unfortunately, the three ladies 
in question, not content with the favours of the emperor, actually formed, 
or are supposed to have formed, the basis of a holy alliance of a higher 





sian Imperial family. Peter LII., when still only grand duke, had for- 
tresses manufactured of earthenware, and fitted up with soldiers of sugar. 
One day his young wife entering into his room, could not help laughing 
at perceiving a poor mouse hanging from a scaffold erected upon the 

lacis of a fortress. The grand duke was extremely indignant at this 

larity, and said that there wasnothing laughable in the matter, as the 
criminal who had been executed had been tried by a council of war and 
condemned to death for having eaten a sentinel.” 


IV.—THE CONGRESS OF VIENNA. 


The congress of Vienna, instead of occupying itself with serious mat- 
ters, opened with parades and feasts ofallkinds. “ The congress dances 
but makes no progress,” became an observation in every person's mouth- 
and the Prince de Ligne said on his death-bed. “ There was only want, 
ing to the congress the ceremonies of a marshal’s funeral, and I shall 
furnish them with this new entertainment.” 

The chief qnestions agitated by the congress were the fusion of 
Saxony into Prussia, and the indemnification of King Frederick Au- 
— by the Rhenish provinces. This arrangement was opposed 

y Austria and England. The former naturally deemed that a Prus- 
so-Sa¥on monarchy would be too compact and formidable a power 
in its own immediate neighbourhood: and as to Great Britain, the fa- 
vourite notion of the ministry had for some time been to surround France 
with as formidable powers as possible. [t was in execution of this pro- 
ject that Belgium was united té Holland, nd Genoa was given up to 
Sardinia. Thiers asserts, in his Histoire du Consulat et de I’ Empire, tom. 
v., that this notion had its origin at St. Petersburgh in 1804, and this 
view of the matter is partially embraced by M. Tourguenetf, but it in- 
volves a striking inconsistency with the admitted facts, that Russia and 
M. de Stein as the head of the central departmeut were opposed to the 
policy of Austria and England, which was again strangely enough se- 
conded by the French plenipoteutiaries. 

It was in the midst of negotiations, cavils, and intrigues of all kinds, 
ceremonies of every description, festivals, and balls, that the news of 
Napoleon's disembarkment in France felllike a shell in the bosom of the 
congress. Without this event, it cannot be conceived how the assembly 
in question would ever have concluded its labours. The only act ac- 
complished was etfected by Lord Castlereagh’s persistence, the fusion of 
the little but ancieut pablic of Genoa into the territory of Piedmont. 

The return of Napoleon did not take all parties by surprise. Many 
ees ae prophets, and among them more especially, the famous Kotze- 

ue, had never ceased to point out the dangers to the dynasty of the 
Bourbons aud to the peace of Europe, that arose from the proximity of 
the Isle of Bibato France. It is remarkable that M. Tourgueneff says 
upon the subject, that during the sitting of congress at Vieuna, he heard 
the Island of St. Helena mentionod before Napoleon lad escaped from 

Elba. The English can well afford to allow the blame of this remote 
banishment to be participated in by the allied powers. Nor was it with- 
out foundation that the emperor himself, in excuse for his evasion, re- 
proached the allies with the intention of seuding him away from Europe 
tosome distant island in the torrid zone. 

Alexander is said to have beeu most active in his preparations to renew 
the war. The Prussians also to have manifested the same ardour as in 
1813. The Duke of Wellington started for Brussels. As the allies had 
little confidence in the energy of the Bourbons, it was expected that 
Pozzo di Borgo would repair to Paris, but the general preferred joining 
the Buglish at Brussels. This zeal and determination on the part of 
Alexander, differs from al) generally received accounts. 

It was arranged by the three great powers, that in their operations 

ast Napoleon, Governors-General should be appointed over the ter- 

ritories occupied by their troops, who should be independent of the com- 
mander-in-chief. The army of Alexander being directed upon Lorraine, 
M. d’Alopeus, as Goveruor-general, took up his residence at Nancy, 
whither he was accompanied by M. Tourgueneff. This appointment be- 
came naturally a cause of unpleasantness and ill-feeling between the civil 
governor aud Field-Marshal Barclay de Tolly. 

During his residence at Nancy, M. Tourgueneff says he was overbur- 
dened with business. The contracts for the different objects of com- 
missariat,\necessary for the army, and the correspondence with the mili- 
ry cuteonates were especially burdensome. 

. Tourgueneff asserts that the Russians conducted themselves towards 
the French in a manner that was infinitely more respectful than that of 
the Germans. The French royalists also gave a deal of trouble. They 
were always busy with the political opinions of the population, a thing 
concerning which the Russians gave themselves no concern whatsoever. 
The French commandant of Nancy made himself especially ridiculous by 
his excitement in regard to the feelings of the inhabitants of that city. 
Others used to seize the persons of pretended Bonapartists, and were ex- 
ceedingly annoyed at finding them liberated when taken to head-quar- 


ters. General Langeron used to send from Metz, where he commanded, 
wagon loads of pretended c 


ment they reached Nancy. 
of persecution, which was so m 
against their own countrymen. 


V.—THE HOLY ALLIANCE. 

The aspect presented by Paris in 1815 
what it was in 1814. Every thing wore a silent and ful , 
vance. The epithet of Louis le desire was supplanted yiahes of Lewis 1 


ouspirators, who were set at liberty the mo- 
The Russians ridiculed with reason this love 


degree, and which, excluding temporal monarchies, was to bring ail na- 
tions under the sole subjection of the law of Christ. Madame de Hellas- 
serts that it was an article in an English newspaper, in which the female 
trio and his imperial majesty were made the subject of the most biting 
sarcasm, which induced Alexander to banish them from hiscourt, and con- 
fine them for the rest of their days in the territory of the Crimea. 


VI.—FORMATION OF SECRET SOCIETIES IN RUSSIA. 


The final overthrow of Napoleon having brought a term to the diplo- 
matic labours of M. Tourgueneff on the continent, he repaired from Paris, 
in the first place, to Frankfurt, on matters of private business. Thence 
he resolved to proceed to Russia, although with an extraordinary pre- 
sentiment of certain unpleasantnesses, difficulties, and even injustices 
that awaited him there. The impulse given by the events that had just 
taken place, was of a nature not to be misinterpreted. 

The introduction of a certain liberality of ideas necessarily accompa- 
nied the return of the Russian armies into theirown country. The events 
themselves even spoke more eloquently than the human voices that re- 
lated them, each by their own fire-side. The question of the dismember- 
ment of Poland was the first that occupied all minds in Eastern Europe. 
The kingdom of Poland once established, it was necessary to appoint a 
viceroy. The claims of Prince Adam Czartorisky were passed over, 
and a Polish general was nominated to the vice-royalty. But by his side 
were also appointed an imperial commissioner (Mr. Novassiltzoff), and 
then a commander-in-chief of the Pclish army, and of the Russian troops 
stationed in Poland. This commandant was no other than the Grand 
Duke Constantine, brother to the emperor himself, and to whom a brief 
time afterwards the general business of administration, and even the su- 
pervision of all legislative and judicial functions were confided. 

Unfortunately for many individuals of rank and birth, among other 
liberal ideas which obtruded themselves at this eventful epoch was the 
formation of secret societies, upon the plan of reunions of a similar charac- 
ter, which were then very common throughout Germany, and by which 
it was proposed to give a steady impulse to liberalism, and at the same 
time impart to it a practical character. 

M. Tourgueneff had, soon after his return to Russia, —— a work 
open the “Theory of Taxation.” In this work he indicated the moral 

etfects produced by the study of the political sciences, and he attempted 
to prove that in what concerned both economical and financial, as well as 
administrative theories, there was only one path to arrive at the truth, and 
that was by basing those theories upon liberty. 

He availed himself on all occasions of adverting to the power and riches 
of Great Britain, and of attributing those successes and advantages to in- 
stitutions Which exceeded in liberality any thing that was to be met with 
in any other European state. The discussion of the capitation-tax enabled 
him to enter at length upon his favourite theme, his abhorrence of serf- 
dom. This great point assumed with him far more importance than the 
principal subject of his treatise. Never before had any thing appeared in | 
the Russian language that attacked in so uncompromising and so positive 
a manner the odious system of slavery which is still prevalent in that 
country. 

This publication made the author better known in a country where, 
from his long residence abroad, he had preserved few relations, and ob- 
tained for him the good feelings of all those who were inclined to adopt 
liberal ideas, and they were then avery numerous body. But at the same 
time, it very naturally begat to the author a multitude of enemies. If in 
| parts of a country of professedly liberal ideas and institutions, like the 
United States, it is impossible to discuss a thing so grossly irrelevant with 
those ideas and institutions, as a state of slavery tolerated and enforced 
by pretended ery me how much less can we expect such a discus- 
sion to be looked upun favourably under a professedly autocratic govern- 
ment? All persons, according to M. Tourguenetf’s own acknowledgments, 
who were of any importance whatsoever, whether by their position or 
their duties, witnessed the appearance of sueh a work with extreme dis- 
pleagure. The observations upon slavery appeared to them to be more 
—— of a most rash and audacious character. The imperial power 
did not, however, strike down the bold revolutionist with his thunder. 
The most powerful man in the empire after the emperor, Count Araktcheef, 
to whose character and principles nothing could be more opposed than 
this work, contented himself with expressing his wonder at the possibili- 
ty of such things being written and published. 

M. Tourguenetf enjoyed at this time the honourable position of a sec- 
retary of state ; and it appears that in the section of the council of state 
| to which he was attached, there were not wanting some men of liberal 
and enlightened ideas, and more particularly Admiral Mordvinoff and 
Count Potocky, who so far participated with the author in his ideas, as 
to have established, in consequence, a much greater degree of intimacy 
with him, and ultimately to have reposed complete political confidence 
in their rather dangerous associate and contemporary. 

One step taken in a particular direction soon leads to another. 

“ Towards the end of the year 1819,” M. Tourgueneff relates, “I one 
day saw Prince Troubebzkoy come to my house. I scarceiy knew him 
by name. Without entering into many preliminary explanations, be told 











aguanimously displayed by the French | me that from what he could gather concerning me and my opinions, he 


thought he could propose to me to enter into an association, a copy of 
the laws of which he, at the same time, presented to me. They were 
those of * The Union for the Public Good.’ * * * [read over the stat- 


differed very much from | Utes. The associates were divided into classes or sections, one of which 


busied itself with matters that concerned public instruction, another with 


Louis /’ | such as concerned the administration of justice, a third with political 


inévitable. Tho presence of the English in the capital of the kingdom, 


says M. de Tourgueneff, heightened the despair of the patriots. The red 








economy, finances, &c. But in all this, both in the association taken 





generally or in any of its different sections, it was only a question of 
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theory, the intention of acting or of operating any change in theatre 
nowhere revealed itself.” 

M. Tourgueneff admits that he was thoroughly convinced of th¥in. 
capability of such associations to attain their proposed ends; he 
avows his dislike to secret societies generally, but in Russia, he also 
the formation of such is inevitable from the impossibility there is for 
ene expressing his ideas openly upon political matters. He excuses hi 
self from having joined that of the union for the public welfare, from th 
fact of his having perceived that, among the subjects for consideration 
that which, in his eyes, exceeded all others in importance, had been 








omitted ; that was, the abolition of serfdom. He conceived at once | 


the idea of calling the aitention of the society to this question, and a 
faint hope presented itself to his mind of his being thus instrumental 
in bring'ng about some amelioration in the condition of the poor Rue 
sian serfs. 

To us, accustomed as we are to liberal institutions and the constitu- 
tional agitation of opinions, it would have appeared that M. Tourgueneff, 
as a counsellor of state, enjoyed extraordinary opportunities of openly 
defending the cause of the serfs; at least, far greater opportunities than 
could be presented by a secret society, and that if he considered it to be 
his duty to put aside all considerations of forms, to brave personal tacon- 
veniences, and even dangers, for the purpose of co-operating in @ great 
and humane work, that the same sacrifices could have been made opeuly, 
as well as secretly, and might also have availed more. ror 

From the time that M. Tourgueneff joined the secret association, he 
never ceased to exert himself in obtaining from each member the promise 
of doing at once all that was in his power to bring the institution of serf- 
dom into disgrace, and to contribute towards its abolition, ‘ 

‘‘ Each of you,” I said to them, “ possesses, or will possess, slaves, give 
their liberty at once to those who are attached to your personal service, 
and take measures to emancipate the peasants, by addressing govermment 
upon the subject, since the law permits it. By such means uot only will 
there be a few slaves the less, but government and the public will see, 
at the same time, that many honourable proprietors wish that their serfs 
should become freemen. Thus the idea of emancipation will gain 
strength, and the public mind will begin to accustom itself to it.’ 


In order that he should not only preach, but also set the exam le, M. 
Tourgueneff gave, at the same time, letters of emancipation to Als ser- 
vants. But he, at the same time, acknowledges, that the result of his 
exertions was very far from answering his hopes. 


VII.—DISSOLUTION OF “ THE UNION FOR THE PUBLIC 
GOOD.” 

“Tt would be a great mistake,” says M. Tourgueneff, ‘‘ to suppose that 
conspiracies were carried on in secret societies ; there was no conspiring 
at all. If any of the associates had entertained such intentions, they 
would soon tiave found out that there all conspiracy was impossible. 
Proceedings were usually begun by deploring the impotence of the #o- 
ciety to undertake any thing serious. Conversation then turned towards 
general politics, to the circumstances in which the country found itself 
placed, to the evils that overwhelmed it, and to the abuses that devoured 
it, as also to its future, for far off as that may be, still there must be a 
future even for Russia. The events of Europe were passed in review, 
and the progress that was made by civilized countries in the path of lib- 
erty was hailed with gladness. If I have lived of that life of beings 
who have the sentiment of their destiny, and who desire to accomplish it, 
it has more especially been in those rare moments of reunion with men 
whom I saw animated with a serious and disinterested enthusiasm in the 
cause of the welfare of their fellow-creatures.” 


After the lapse of a short time, all matters going on in the association 
as before, that is to say, making no progress whatsoever, M. Tourgueuett 
began to think of publishing a monthly review. There were among the 
assuciates several persons possessed of sufficient talent and instruction 
to co-operate in such an undertaking. It was the editor’s intention to 
introduce to the Russians, by means of such a periodical, those views of 
legislative administration which he had obtained from attending the lec- 
tures of Goettingen, and from divers English and French works. One 
object more especial than all others was, the introduction of juries inte 
the criminal jurisdiction of the country. This project, however, like 
many other good intentions, never came to any thing. The association 
gradually fell off in the number of ite members and the number of its 
meetings, aud sank into a state of almost fatal torpor. 

It was at such a moment, and when the society in fact no longer ox- 
isted, that a member of the Moscow branch of the association arrived in 
St. Petersburg to arouse the members from this state of inactivity, and to 
propose to re-constitute the society upon a new basis, to effect which a 
convocation was called at Moscow. : 

After a discussion which lasted about three weeks, however, the im- 
possibility of effecting any real good by secret societies was admitted, 
and the dissolation of the Union for the Public Good was pronounced, not- 
withstanding the protestations of some of the members. 

To the sentiment of the inefficacy of the society, which appears ts have 
actuated the members in thus dissolving the association, must also be su- 
peradded the apprehensions derived from the fact, that not only was the 
imperial government aware of the existence of this secret association, 
but that it actually had the convocation at Moscow most strictly watched. 
General , who happened to be passing through Moscow on his way 
from St. Petersburg to the Caucasus, said to one of the associates, “ The 
emperor is not ignorant of what you came to doin the city, but he thinks 
that you are very numerous; ifhe knew that there were so few of you, 
[assure you he would make up his mind to play you an ugly trick.” M. 
Tourguenetf also states that he knew personally that the emperor believed 
in the existence of conspiracies, and that he more especially attributed to 
him (M. Tourgueneff) extreme opinions. General Michael Orloff also 
stated that he had received from his brother, who was aide-de-camp to 
the emperor, an intimation of the feelings that were entertained in the 
highest quarter in regard to the association, and that it waa his intention 
to at once withdraw from it. It was time, therefore, to vote a dissolution 
of the society, notwithstanding that M. Tourgueneff persists in asserting 
that the knuwledge of these facts had little or no influence in the resolu- 
tion, and that the surveillance of which they knew themselves to be the 
objects did not contribute to that resolve. ; : 

M. Tourguenetf was empowered to draw up a notice for the satisfac- 
tion of absent members of the cause of the dissolution of the society. In 
this note, after stating that secresy was neither necessary, nor useful, nor 
possible in undertakings of the kind, he argued that in the existing state 
of things in Russia good results could only be obtained by individual ef- 
forts; that nothing prevented a few well-intentioned friends meeting to- 
gether to concert measures for the public weal, and that it was in the 
power of every individual to act openly to obtain such an end, by working 
upon the minds of those persons with whom each was thrown in contact. 
In pursuance of this argument, M. Tourgueneff more especially insisted 
upon the effects that partial emancipations of serfs effectea by individual 
proprietors would produce. As might naturally by expected, this note, 
of which only four copies were made, became subsequently a prominent 
feature in the charges brought against this persevering labourer in the 
cause of the welfare of the greater number. 


VIII.—LIBERALISM IN A COUNCIL OF STATE. 


No longer associated with a secret society, M. Tourguenetf confined his 
labours to an individual propagandism of those ideas which he concetvec 
not only to be just, but also best adapted for thewelfare of his country- 
men. His position in the service of the state gave him frequent opportu- 
nities of effecting the emancipation of isolated individuals, — 
sometimes of whole bodies of individuals, and he never permitted suc 
opportunities to escape him. He also at the same time wrote yar ord 
in favour of emancipation to be laid before the emperor and the counci 
of state. 

So persevering, indeed, did his efforts become int 
he was seated as a state secretary, that he says that 
minded him of those of the lately defunct “‘ Union jor he © | Mordvinoff 
was, he says, more especially with the venerable Admiral Mor a ‘ 
president of the council, and with Count Potocky, who was veers “0g 
members, that his conversations were most frequent and a ent es 
tic. The worthy admiral did not, however, agree with M. Tourguene 
in his views as to the immediate emancipation of the serfs, and he appears 
to have had decidedly the best of the argument. He arg na soa 
mensity and absolutism of the imperial power, — he — a Stents 
greater politica! liberty. But ke thought this ought to be obtained in the 
first place by an organized aristocracy aud a chamle. of peers. 

“No,” said the frank old admiral, “it is by the throne that you mast 
begin, and not by the serfs. The proverb says that it is from the top that 
the staircase is swept.” : wide B 

“ Well, sweep away,” M. Tourgueneff wouldanswer, “ if you can. But 
you cannot, therefore, work at the emancipation of the serfs, which is in 
Yona the constitutional mode of proceeding was to obtain that eman- 
cipation by means of a higher or a lower chamber of representatives, so 
any anticipation of such united and representative wisdom was revolu- 





he council in which 
its meeting soon re- 
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in its character, and scarcely defensible even for the merits of the 
Hence it is also that the babebt creation of ahigh chamber in 7 
German monarchies contains ter promises of political li- 
to the future than any rash radical innovation, which would have 
with universal opposition from all primary aud even secondary pow- 
in the same portion of the European continent. | , r 
oreign literature was also made the frequent subject of conversation 
jthe council. Count Potocky was especially a most enlightened man. 
ie reed every thing and in all ianguages. One day, among other novel- 
ies, he brought with him Lord Byron's “ Age of Bronze.” It was read 
during the sitting of the council, which then met in the imperial palace, 
only two steps fromthe emperor’s cabinet. “ What,” exclaimed M. Tour- 
gueneff, “ would his majesty have said, had he known that he was only 
separated by the thickness of a wall from his couasellors, whe were amu- 
side themselves with reading a satire in which his person is so little res- 
nad? So much for the offloacy of censorial prohibitions!” 
y The council of state became engaged in a straggle with the minister of 
finances, whose proposals for ad itional taxations were constantly nega- 
tived by the council. The consequence was that the minister, seconded 
b his ecapener, got the head of the council, Admiral Mordvinoff, sup- 
ted by Count Golovine, who was far from ssing the qualities of 
his redecessor. On the occasion of the first difficult business question 
ptt pas submitted to the council for consideration, he fraukly avowed to 
M. Toargueneff that he did not understand the question, but that he would 
do as he was told to do. ‘ 
“God will punish you,” he said to him, “ if you lead me into error. 
May the responsibility of my opinion and my vote rest upon you. 
‘“T accept it,” auswered the secretary ; “ continue to place confidence 
in me, you shall never repent it, and everything will go on the better. 
Couat Golovine was a true Rassian noble: he always kept an upen 
table. Twelve covers were laid every day for as many guests. The 
repast, served by a French artist, was exquisite; the wines were of the 
first quality; every thing was in abundance, and first-rate. 


[X.—PIT-FALLS IN THE PATHWAY OF A LIBERALIST. 


While thus employed in the council of state, the minister of finances 
proposed to M. T ourguenetf, through the medium of his son-in-law, the 
Count de Nesselrode, that he should enter into his ministry. Political 
economy and finances having been an especial object of study with the 
secretary, the offer was accepted. Upon his introduction to the minister, 
he found him engaged in reading the Minerva newspaper, which at that 
time coutained the essays of Benjamin Constant. : ; ‘ 

“JI thought this,” says the secretary, “at the time, to be a thing quite 
natural even for a Russian minister. But now that I remember the dif- | 
ferent episodes of the period, I cannot help believing that the minister 
wished me to see him reading the Minerva, and to believe that he did | 
read it. 

‘s How often have I not beard,’ continues the state-secretary, ‘ per- 
sons placed in high situations, in contact with whom chance has thrown 
me, hold a language that could not do otherwise than please me. One 
would begin by crying up and extolling the constitutions of tree coantries ; 
and another, and such persons never failed to gain meover by that, would 
speak in terms of indiguation of slavery. Once, a person of this descrip- 
tien, a great lord, with whom I was not personally acquainted, having 
leanne blame that I attached to his*having made a public sale of his 
serfs with his land, deemed it necessary to write to me an explanatory 
note of four pages in length; and he afterwards called upon me person- 
ally, to show me that it was impossible that he could have acted other- 
wise. 

“ Here is another episode of the same kind. A distinguished person, 
loyal, and of an elevated character, a man who, in a very difficult situa- 
tion, that of ambassador to Napoleon after the peace of Tilsit, knew how 
to preserve all the dignity of his character, the Count T * *, being at 
Nancy, in 1815, and conversing with me about the ‘Charte,’ which had 
just then received a new and useful development by the unity of the 
ministry, began to praise representative governments, and expressed his 
hopes of seeing one day the benefits of a constitutional administration 
console his country for the absolutism to which it had been so long sub- 
jected. I have not forgotten his words, which appeared to me to be sin- 
cere, nor his person, for which [had a great esteem and a real affection. 
Yet, since this, his name has been sullied as one of the judges of the pro- 
ceedings in 1826' What must we think of a state of things, by which 
honourable men make themselves, without knowing it, the accomplices 
of such enormities ? 

“Bven the Grand Duke Constantine surprised me agreeably by his 
conversations in regard to the manner in which soldiers should be treat- 
ed. He kaggened by chance to be at Carlsbad at the same time that I 
was there. went with all the other Russians to wait upon him on his 
arrival, It was the first time that I saw him closely, and certainly the re 
putation that he enjoyed rendered the visit very painful tome. Having no 
soldiers to exercise, he must have found Carlsbad, where he had come to 
fetch his wife, very dull. In the evening, seeing me seated on a bench 
at the door of my house, he would sometimes approach me and enter in- 
to conversation. I finished by speaking to him as frankly as it was pos- 
sible to do with such a person, and I was traly surprised at finding him 
so temperate in his ideas, and so moderate and sensible in his opinions 
generally. He certainly had no want of common sense. But the sur- 
prise appears to have been reciprocal, for he also, I have been told, was 
pleased at having made my acquaintance, and at not having found the 
uncompromising revolutionist which he had been led to expect. It is 
true, however, that he subsequently retracted, and that in 1826 he ex- 
perienced, or showed great annoyance that I had not been hanged ! 

“What did these politenesses, this wish to please mean? I believe 
that they were simply a result of habit and of a courtier’s life. Those 
who have!ong resided in that atmosphere are naturally induced to please, 
when that act does not in any way compromise them. It is possible, al- 
so, that there may have been some of that homage that the evil passions 
render to the opposite state of mind by hypocrisy, and which egoism pays 
to disinterestedness. Impelled by the voice of their consciences to ac- 
knowledge to themselves that liberty, dignity, and honour are great and 
noble things, courtiers recognise them and even manifest them when they 
are speaking to a man who is supposed to love them and to place them 
above all the dignities of this world.” 


X.—POLITICAL LADIES. 


M. Tourgueneff had about forty employés in his office. Their duties 
were divided into what concerned credit given,to foreign countries and 
loans made at home. Among the latter, the state secretary, singularly 
enough, notices a loan of four or five millions of roubles made to the pea- 
sants by Alexander, to purchase their freedom. It would appear trom 
this, that the emperor was as practically interested in emancipation as 
others who have spent their lives in talking or writing upon the subject. 
The secretary did not remain long in the financial department. Having 
had a project of registration to redact, he could not accominodate his con- 
science with the usual Russian practice of valuing landed roperty by the 
number of serfs which are attached to it. He accordingly, instead of a 
simple report, drew up a long memorial, in which it was yroposed that 
the revenue, instead of being measured by the number of souls, should 
be deduced from a valuation of the revenne produced by the property it- 
self. The minister gave this memorial to be examined by other employés, 
instead of perusing it himself. M. Tourgueneff felt himself slighted, and 
resigned ; and his resignation was accepted, 

The minister of finances was, as all financial ministers are with auto 
crats, all powerful with the emperor, and he also occupied a high position 
in that portion of society which is called the great world. His house was 
nearly the first in St. Petersburgh. Courtiers, diplomatists, the high pub- 
lic functionaries, met there almost everyday. His wife, versed in the art 
of supporting her husband’s credit, was a kind of authority that could not 
be passed over without exposing oneself to dangerous resentments. Her 
daughter, married to Count Nesselrode, was known also by the influence 
which she exercised elsewhere than in society. 

In Russia,” says M. Tourgueneff, ‘ where everything is accomplished 
by intrigue and with mystery, where the sun of publicity only shines upon 
results, without ever throwing any light upon the causes which have led 
to them, a man’s reputation depends less upon himself than upon those 
who take upon themselves the trouble of assigning one tohim. My public 
conduct, no doubt, gave pretexts that were sufficiently special, to persons 
who wished to represent me asa liberal and a servophile, but certainly 
not to those who wished to pass me off as a Virulent Jacobin. Yet they 
had succeeded by dint of exaggerations, to paint me as such, and it is par- 
ticularly tothe activity of the feminine portion ofthe two ministries that 
I am indebted for this service.” 

The new project of registration was afterwards brought before the coun- 
cil of state without the amendments proposed by the ex-secretery of fin 
ance,who still held his place in the rot 9 and where, mainly through the 
influence of his old friend, Admiral Mordvinoff, the project was rejected. 
The consequence was, that the minister who attributed the event to M. 
Tourgueneff got the emperor to reprimand the council, and to constitute 
from oat of it a committee, from which the more unruly members should 
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| and the insurrection that ensued upon the emperor’s decease. 





be excluded; while at the same time an intimation was cunveyed te the 
secretary from the emperor himself, “that he (the emperor) was very | 
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much displeased with him, that he had much patience, but that he might 
at laet be driven to extremities.” M. Tourgueneff was at the same time 
remvved to the council of civil and criminal matters. 

In this new situation he re-commenced with assiduity his labours for 
the emancipation of the serfs. He was often in a minority in the council 
on questions of this nature, but when the votes were submitted to the em- 
peror, the secretary tells us, he never failed to decide in favour of the serfs, 
even against the opinion of the majority, thus placing the sincerity of his 
wish to see slavery abolished in the empire beyond a doubt. 

At length the successive labours of these various councils, finished by 
undermining the secretary's health. Anxious at the same time to carry 
out his long-projected reforms of trial by jury, he asked for the situationof 
consul-general in England, where he could best pursue his studies, but this 
was refused as beneath his dignity, and lv was allowed to proceed to 
Carlsbad, with a considerable pecuniary coutributiou, vy which was added 
a few words of advice by the minister. 

“The emperor,” said the later, “ has mademe promise thatI should en- 
gage you to take the advice which he gives you, uot asa sovereign, butas 
a Christian. It is, that you should be cautious while you are abroad. You 
will not fail to be surrounded by men, who breathe nothing but revolu- 
tions, and they will endeavour to lead you astray. Distrust all sueh per- 
sons, and be circumspect.” 

It was at the moment of M. Tourgueneff’s departure that the insurrec- 
tion broke out in a regiment of the guards, which was, the secretary assures 
us, without any foundation whatsoever, attributed to the influence of se- 
cret societies, and that still more absard demonstration of excessive ap. 
prehension was manifested, in the arrest of Mr. Holman, the blind travel- 
ler, as a spy, and his being reconducted to the frontier. 


XIL—M. TOURGUENEFF CONDEMNED TO DEATH. 


M. Tourgueneff left St. Petersburg on the 24th of April, 1824. After 
passing some time im Carlsbad, he went to winter iu Italy and Sicily 
Thence he returned, in 1825, toGermany. At Dresden, he tound a letter 
from the new minister of finance, General Kankriue, which expressed a 
wish that he should return to that department, without giving up his 
functions as councillor of state. The ex-secretary, however, sent in his 
refusal; as he says, because he could not agree with the minister upon 
the subject of supportiag national manufactures at the expense of inter- 
national commerce, but he adds, what had also, probably, some weight 
withhim., ‘ Fortune had predestined me to pass my old age elsewhere 
than in Siberia. It was at the end of this very year (December, 1825), 
that the bold bat ill-conceived insurrection broke out at St. Petersburg, 
aud I do not know how far | might have been involved by it.” 

The insurrection alluded to, took place upon the death of Alexander, 
at Taganrog, while it was still a question as to which of his brothers 
would succeed him; and an attempt was made at St. Petersburg to esta- 
blish a representative governmeut. Another insurrection occurred at 
the same time in the army of the south,‘originating in the arrest of seve- 
ral superior officers, who had been denounced to the emperor, but the 
two insurrections appear to have had no connection oue with the other. 

M. Tourgueneff was at Paris when he learnt the death of ——— 

n Janu- 
ary, 1826, he started for London, but it was in Edinburgh that he first 
learnt that he was compromised in the prosecution entered upon in con- 
sequence of this insurrectionary movement. Soon afterwards he re- 
ceived, from the secretary of the Russian embassy in London, a summons 
to appear before the supreme court, as accused of participating in this 
insurrection. The ex-secretary very naturally preferred answering such 
a summons by an explanatory note, rather than by personal appearance. 
The consequence was, that Mr. Canning was applied to (so at least says 
M. Tourgueneff), to give up the person of the ex-councillor of state. It 
is needless to say, that such an application, if ever made, met with no 
attention. M. Tourgueneff believes that secret agents were sent from 
St. Petersburg to England on purpose to arresthim. This must evident- 
ly have been suggested by those fears, naturally excited in a very high 
dagen, by the untoward course which events had taken in respect to 
himself. ’ 

On his return to London, he found by the papers that the trials had 
been brought to a conclusion, and that twenty-nine persons had been 
ry Heenan to death. His own name terminated the list. And thus, his 
property confiscated, himself expatriated, and his person virtually struck 
with legal death, terminated the public career of a liberal Russian coun- 
cillor of state! The reader will find inthe voluminous work which M. 
Tourgueneff has just devoted to the record of his life, and to his justifica- 
tion, much that-by his own admission involves the author in a line of 
conduct that was most imprudent, to say the least of it. But a careful 
study and perusal of the remainder of the work, which is devoted to the 
consideration of the actual condition of Russia and the Russians, and to 
the futurity that is in store for that couutry, and for its prostrate inha- 
bitants, also communicates a cheerful and confident impression, that the 
Jay must soon come when the legal condemnation to death of twenty- 
nine individuals, and the exile and expatriation which followed in so sad 
and melancholy a manner, upou this immature attempt at establishing a 
representative government, will be looked upon in its true light ofa 
martyrdom suffered in the’ cause of human progress and universal free- 
dom.—New Monthly Magazine. 
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THE INACCESSIBLE ISLE.—FANCY’S SKETCH. 


A young princess of remarkabie beauty reigned over an island, in 
which nothing was wanting to satisfy man’s desires: the mansions in it 
were covered with plates of gold. and the palaces were paved with the 
same rich material. The inhabitants lived, each one more than a century, 
in perfect health ; and their long life was never embittered by litigation ; 
such games as avarice has invented had no charms for them ; they en- 
joyed that calm bliss which brings with it neither care nor inquietude. 

This island had been for ages unknown to the rest of mankind; all 
who dwelt there lived so happily, that they were not willing to leave 
it, and they did not receive strangers, for fear the simple manners of the 
inhabitants should be rendered corrupt. The curious men of that age 
who had spent their life in discoveries, had frequently passed and repas- 
sed the island, without having had any acquaintance with its people, for 
nature had thrown around it a chain of rocks which rendered it inacces- 
sible, and there was only one passage which led to the port, in which a 
thousand vessels could have been moored securely. As men were travel- 
ling in search of new habitations, and marvellous discoveries were being 
made on all sides, the princes of the isle begged a boon of the fairies, who 
had been with them from time immemorial, that they would use their 
skillin preventing the curious wanderers, who had already explored so 
many — unknown to all in former ages, from penetrating into their 
land. The only way in which the fairies could grant their request was, 
to envelope the isle in so dense a cloud, that none could see through it. 
Their plan succeeded so admirably, that, although many approached the 
rocks in the hope of discovering an island, their search was useless, as 
they found nothing but a dense ubscurity, that the strongest eyes could 
not penetrate. 

After the first two ages had passed away, the princes were seized with 
a curiosity to know what was passing in the world,and their custom was 
to send spies, from time to time, to their immediate neighbours: for this 
purpose they chose the most faithful and fitting of the courtiers, to whom 
the fairies granted the power of flying as far as they pleased, reposing at 
times upon some rock in their path. They had also given them the pow- 
er of becoming invisible, by means of robes which they wore, brilliant 
asthe noonday sun. This facility of despatch to their neighbours had 
informed the islanders of all that was going on in the world without, so 
that there were to be found among them numbers of politicians, or ra- 
ther newsbearers, who discussed the absorbing topics of the day, and 
canvassed the deeds of foreign powers; they frequently surpassed in their 
knowledge even the most shining characters that we know, who, never- 
theless, venture to decide upon the claims of peace and war, without 
having the least notion of the subject. 

The princess, who was of a moderate age, grew weary of the calm 
tranquility in which she lived: she had ascertained, from the accounts of 
her spies, that there was a mighty king in the world, who had acquired 
a brilliant glory at the head of his army, and good reputation for his wis- 
dom at bome, and that he was redoubtable in the opinion of all his neigh- 
bours. He was so mild, so polished, and so affable, as to have engaged 
the affections of his subjects; he held a magnificent court, where all 
pleasures were to be found; he was occupied in tournaments, the chase, 
balls, concerts, theatrical entertainments, and banquets, surrounded by a 
brilliant assemblage of both sexes; still he was the most handsome man 
among them, and his fine face was united to such majesty of person, that 
it stamped him at once ahero. He allowed all the painters in his domin- 
ions to take his portrait, giving them the liberty of working every morn- 
ing while he was at his toilet. 


The princess of the Island, who was aware of this, charged one of her | 


— to convey her into his presence; and as soon as she had seen him, 
she felt seized with a sudden fit of grief, because her island was unknown 
to him; the tranquillity of her court appeared insipid, and she esteemed 
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all her courtiers infinitely beneath a king of so handsome a face, and so 
splendid a reputation. She took to reading works of fine adventures, and 
would listen to nothing but descriptions of heroes, and their knightly 
achievements; and at last she imagined that she should never be happy, 
unless the king, for whom she entertained so p' an attachment, 
would extend his love to her. 

But how could this be?’ She was not known, nor the island in which 
she held sway. She cailed one of the fairies to her, who enjoyed the re- 
putation of the greatest share of wisdom among all, and aiter having 
communicated to her the desire she felt to furm an alliance out of her 
own island, and spoken of the merits of the mighty king, she inquired 
by what means she could make him acquainted with ber sentiments, and 
kindle reciprocal affection for her in his heart. The fairy informed her 
that the first act must be to render him acquainted with the island, that 
he might be curious to know what was being done in it, doubting not, 
that if he once heard of the merits of the princess who ruled it, his pas- 

sion would be stronger for her than for her dominions. 

Of a truth itseemed that it was the destiny of this mighty king to leve 
the princess, as she was one of the most beaatiful creatures in the world, 
and he had never been in love before, though his court sbounded in beauty 
and talent. The princess, too, seemed to have reserved her heart for the 
king, for there was no lack of high-born princes and cayaliersin her own 
court, but she treated them all with indifference. At length the princess, 
under the advice of the fairy, resolved to send to the mighty king’s court 
the spy whom she had previously sent; he was to fly thither by means 
of the tairy power, but instead of rendering himself invisible, he was or- 
dered to make his appearance as a stranger in the course of his travels. 
The princess supplied him with money and jewels, that he might be ena- 
bled to dress in the manner of the country; and by this means he intro. 
duced himself into the best company. After having made some stay at 
the place, he contrived to ingratiate himself with those who were more 
particularly in the confidence of the great king. 

One day he was a guest at the table of one of them, and there were 
other strangers present, every one began to put forth the peculiar 
merits of his sovereign. e stated that he had the honour to be a sub- 
ject of a priucess, whom it was more glorious to serve than te rule else- 
where. ‘I have,” said he, “ wherewith to justify my assertion,” and he 
produced a portrait of the princess, in a little case, set with precious 
stones of immense value: it attracted the eyes of all present. They rose 
to tender homage to her peerless beauty, and to look more closely at her 
charming face. ‘“ Tell! us,” cried they, “ what spot in the wide world 
claims to be the birth-place of so wonderful a princess?” But he declined 
satisfying their curiosity ; and no one repeuiad the question. The repast 
was soon over, but the ramour of the surpassing beauty of a princess 
whom no one had seen, and whose kingdom was unknown, soon reached 
the court. The king, anxious to know what he had only heard of by 
snatches, and wishing to see the portrait of so charming a princess, sent 
to tell the stranger, who had it in his possession, that he wished to speak 
with him. The envoy, who wished for nothing better, told the lee 
everything that was calculated to arouse his passion for the queen and her 
kingdom, and then, by meas hae the portrait, finished what he had be- 
gun by his speech. The king meanwhile, surprised at such exquisite 
features, kept his eyes fixed upon the portrait, raising them at times with 
a deep sigh, and begged the envoy with a display of intense feeling, to 
inform him whether it were possible or not to see this charming princess. 

The envoy replied, that all was possible to so mighty a king, and that 
the princess, wuo ruled in an island inaccessible to all other powers 
would grant him an easy passage, whom she already highly esteemed, in 
consequence of thd favourable reports that had reached her of his valour 
aud wisdom. The king begged the envoy to forward the visit as muchas 
possible, saying, that he could not live without her. ‘“ Ask any reward 
for thy services,”’ continued he, “and it shall be thine.” But the envoy 
replied that his majesty might see the princess at any convenient time, 
but that he could receive no reward, save from the hands of the princess, 
to whom he had tendered an oath of fidelity. 

After a secret conference with the king, the envoy departed home- 
wards, to inform the princess that the mightest monarch in the 
world was seized with a passionate desire for seeing her, and that he 
was coming with a fleet of unbounded magnificence, ii she woula con- 
descend to grant him a practicable passage to the island. The princess 
immediately called to her aid the wise fairy, who placed upoa the sum- 
mits of two rocks, that stood at the sides of the entrance to the port, two 
immense globular diamonds, which threw out more rays than the sun on 
the clearest day. The envoy carried back the news tothe great king, 
who set sail instantly, impatient to behold the princess, who Was now the 
delight of his heart. 

Tbe rumour of the discovery of an island hitherto unknown, and of the 
beautiful princess, was soon noised over the world ; and a neighbouring 
king, jealous of the prosperity of this mighty monarch, resolved to dis- 
pute his claim to the prize, and accordingly followed him with a formid 
able fleet of war, as soon as he was onthe broad ocean. This proved a 
great subject of fear, for the king, who commanded the fleet, had the aid 
ofa fairy, whose spells were so powerful that nothing had been found 
hitherto superior to them ; she had lately become friendly to this sove- 
reign, and had promised to place all his rivals beneath his feet. The 
first opportunity that offered itself to test her good intentions, and her 
mighty power, was this; and its object theconquest of the princess and ° 
her island. The two fleets caught the breeze, and sailing near one 
another approached the island at the same time. 

The wise fairy who was attached to the interests of the princess, having 
ascertained by her art that two fleets were approaching the coast, sent out 
a troop of dolphins, embued with fairy skill, who, on recognising the fleet 
of the great king, surrounded his vessel, and piloted him into port. It was 
a beautiful sight to see this number of sporting dolphins, who vied with each 
other in their endeavonrs to approach nearest to the royal ship. 

Meanwhile, the fleet of the foe, on the contrary, was assailed by hideous 

monsters of the deep, and by large whales, which obstructed its progress : 
to increase its disaster, a contrary wind sprang up, and in this interval, the 
sails of the great king swelled out, and he passed between the two rocks, 
bearing on them the globes of diamond under the form of beacon-lighis. 
_ The king, seeing the failure of his hopes, reproached the fairy with her 
inability to help him at need; but she excused herself to the best of her 
power, alleging that it was owing to the influence of a superior fairy; at the 
same time she hurled an infinite number of fireballs against the fleet of the 
great king, but in vain, for not a single ball reached half the distance be- 
tween the two fleets. The king, in despair, finding that his rival triumphed 
over all his projects, set all sail to pursue after him, but a terrible storm 
in$tantly arose, and his fleet was speedily dispersed ; some of the ships were 
dashed upon the rocks that formed the ramparts of the isle,—he who com- 
manded it was thrown ashore upon his own coasts; but the great king made 
his entry into the port of the isle to the sound of a thousand trumpets, 

Who shall tell how great was the pleasure of the beautiful princess, 
when she beheld, from a balcony of her palace which overlooked the 
port, such splendour and magnificence as she had never seen before. 
The royal vessel appeared at the head of the squadron, decked out with 
ensigns, flags, and banners, of silk of all colours, and resplendent itself 
with gold and crystal! As soon as the great king entered, he sent am- 
bassadors to the princess, to beg her to de him to set foot in her domi- 
nions, and to permit him to offer the homage of a heart teeming with 
infinite respect for her, and beating with love and affection. The prin- 
cess made this courteous reply: “ Tell his majesty that I am heartily 
glad of his presence, and impatient to see him.” 

The king immediately landed, and proceeded to the palace, and the 
princess advanced to meet him at the entrance of the state-chamber., 
The surprise was reciprocal,—the king thought the princess a thousand 
times more beautiful than her portrait, and she beheld him even more 
majestic and handsome than she had expected. Their conference 
abounded with terms of courtesy and politeness, and the king was con- 
ducted, by all the grandees of the court, into an apartment where his eyes 
rested on nothing but precious stones, cloth of gold, and silks of very 
great value. Here was served up a magnificent banquet, of all that 
could gratify the palate. or charm the senses. He was attended by four 
young fairies, wearing robes studded with rubies; they placed on the 
table before him delicious meats, some of which he had never tasted be- 
fore, and the dinner service was a thousand times more costly than the 
finest gold, and the sideboard was loaded with flasks and vases of the 
same rich material; among them were two immense pearls, that could 
not be surpassed. The king drank out of a cup formed of a single eme- 
rald; the liquor was more delicious than all the ambrosial nectar served 
at the tables of the gods. But such magnificence and dainties did not 
engage the king’s mind for a moment; he entered into his cabinet, aud 
summoned his ambassadors, who were to inform the princess of the mo- 
tives of his voyage, aud, if she should be agreeable, to appoint the hour 
for their nuptials. 








The marriage was solemnized on the morrow, and was followed by 
several days of rejoicing, and by years of undiminished ae After 
the king had passed several months delightfully in the island, he con- 


veyed the princess to his own kingdom, where they were crowned with 
great pomp. Several of the courtiers also were united to the ladies of 
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the princess’s Gort, and all were charmed to reside in the society of a 
king who ruled in the hearts of his people. The great kiug, as a recom- 
— to the skilful fairy, fur the good fortune which he had procured 

im, beg her to rule over the Inaccessible Island. “1 accept the 
boon, mighty king,” replied the fairy, “only to celebrate your name, 
and te hand down to future ages the merits of so wise a monarch and so 
lovely a princess: your commauds shall be mine, and they shall be care- 


obeyed. 

The inhabitants of the fairy’sisle, and the subjects of the king, enjoyed 
unalioyed happiness, such as flows from a just dispensation of the laws, 
emanating from a throne of brilliant wisdom. 

a 


THE RAILWAY BRIDGE OVER THE MENAI 
STRaIT. 


The following description of this bridge is rather elaborate} but the super- 

character of the work requires a detailed account to render 

it intelligible; and its great interest will well repay any trouble expended 
in comprehending it. 

Let it be remembered, that the centre pier—for which nature seems to 
have provided in planting a rock in the very middle of the Strait—will be 
only one quarter less in height than the dome of St. Paul’s; and that the 
immense square wbes of iron through which the trains will pass will be 
each nearly as high as the stage opening of the Haymarket Theatre, and 
half as broad; that the space over which these stupendous masses of iron 
work will extend, is twice the breadth of Portlund-place; and that to pro- 
vide against the expansion and contraction of the metal, which will be very 
formidable, these huge tunnels of iron will not be fixed, but will be able to 
play on rollers, thus also saving them from any such contingency as that 
which occurred at the Dee bridge, by the shock of the passing train. 

And all this to save uncertainty of passage across the little but angry 


repaid for their trouble in visiting the temple, which will carry their 
speculations back to the earliest ages, and be found wholly unlike any 
other place in Malta or Gozo now known to exist. 

MANCHESTER.—ATTACK By 4 REGIMENTAL Banp on 1Ts BANDMASTER- 
—On Friday, as the band of the First Royal Regiment was at practice in 
the Regent-road Barrack, all the members of the band, with the excep- 
tion of the non-commissioned officers and one or two privates, made a 
simultaneous attack on Mr. Castaldini, the bandmaster of the regiment. 
Throwing a sheet over him, so as to prevent his identifying any one in 
particular, they beat him with their fists severely about the head and body, 
though not so as to inflict any severer injury on his person than a sound 
thrashing. Of course all the offenders were immediately placed in con- 
finement. Colonel Bell instituted an injury into the cause of this out- 
rage ; and it was alleged to have been provoked by a long series of harsh 
and offensive treatment to which the men have been subjected by the 
bandmaster. This was the more irritating to the band, as Castaldini is a 
civilian, and has therefore no right to abuse the power entrusted to him, 
as he has nothing to do with the discipline of the men, beyond the per- 
formance of nis duty in teaching them music. 

Tue TERRIBLE, SteaM Fricate.—The following is an extract from a 
letter received from on board the Terrible, steam frigate :—‘ We have beat 
the Sidon, steam frigate, with half steam against her whole power. We 
first had the Amacon in tow (the Amazon is a 46 gun frigate, 1,078 tons, 
with her quarter-deck and forecastle cut off); we have four boilers, but 
with only two towed her, wind a-head, about nine knots, and passed the 
Sidon, she having nothing in tow, but doing her utmost to keep up. The 
next day we gave her three miles distance a-head, we on!y using two 
boilers, steam pressure 7 lbs. only, the Sidon using her full power, and do- 
ing her best to keepa-head, we however soon came up with her and passed, 
beating her upwards of one mile an hour. When we went to St. Ubes the 





Strait in conveying the mails to Ireland. It really almost seems (when the 
expense is considered) an audacious undertaking. 


«In the middle of the Strait there is the centre pier rising out of the wa- 


ter founded on the Britannia rock, from which ty bridge takes its name; 


this rock can be seen at low water; it is covered at high water. The 
breadth of this pier is 62 feet by 53 feet and 1-4 inch. The blocks of stone 
are 7 and 8 feet long, by 3 and 4 feet in breadth and deepness, and they rise 


stone upon stone, until the pier is 230 feet high. 


At the distance of 460 feet on each side of this centre pier there rise, 


near to the water's edge, two other piers of the same gigantic breadth and 
height ; while, on each side of these two piers, at th» distance of 250 feet, 
there rise two walls. Continuing outwards, the wai! on our right hand on 
the Carnarvon shore does not extend its ponderous bulk far back, for the 
land is high and bold, and the railway comes along iis elevated, brow, and 


at once lays hold of the bridge; but on our left hand, which is the Anglesea 


shore, the wall is the forehead and end of a mighty embankment, on which 
the railway is raised to the level cf the bridge. 

There, then, are the four spuces before us, across which, in the iron 
tubes, the railway is laid—viz., two spaces ou each side of the centre pier 
of 460 feet each [let the reader measure 460 feet on a street or on a road, 
and he will wonder at the vastness of this structure], and two more 
spaces of 250 feet respectively at each end. The tubes are eight in num 
ber each of them 30 feet high on the exterior side, 27 feet high in the 
interior; each is 14 feet wide, aud they are laid in couples parallel to 
each other. Looking up, glancing from the Carnarvon side of the strait 
we ste two tubes, rather, we should say, masses of iron, for they do not 
seem to be tubes, lying side by side from the wall already named across 
the space of 250 feet; they have each a hold upon the stone-work, of sever- 
al feet at each end, and they rest upon moveable rollers and balls made 
of gun-meta), the hardest known; those rollers and balls resting on beds 
of metal, and moving outwards or inwards as the massive tubes of iron 
expand with heat or contract with cold. 

Next we see two others of the same height and width—viz., 30 feet 
high, and 14 feet wide, lyi.g side by side across the next space of 460 
feet, and resting on the masonry as the others. Thirdly, we see two 
more lying side by side across a space of 460 feet; and lastly, two cross- 
ing the space of 250 feet. In the whole, with the breadth of the piers 
and the landward buildings, the length of the bridge is one-third of a mile. 

In height the three piers are, as already said, 230 feet, but they are 70 
feet higher than the tubes; these are so massive, that their actual eieva- 
tion above the water seems less than it really is; and so dead and inele- 

ant to the eye, that it was necessary to raise the piers 70 feet above 
them, to give a show of elegance to the structure. Measuring from low- 
water mark: to the bottom of the tubes, the height is 130 feet—the tubes 
being 30 feet on the side, and the piers 70 feet above their upper surface. 
As ornaments to the two walls which rise upon each shore, are fourlions, 
two at each end of the bridgé; the lions contain about 8000 cabic feet of 
stone, They lie couched, and yet the height of each is 12 feet; the 
greatest breadth across the body is 9 feet ; the length 25 feet; the breadth 
of each paw 2 feet 4 inches. The weight of each of the four long tubes 
will be about 1300 tons; the weight of each of the four short ones about 
600 tons; in the whole, there will be at least 7600 tons ofiron used. No 
contracting estimate of the expense of the iron part of the work has been 
made, as the work may cost more or less, accordiug to circumstances. 
The masonry was contracted fer by B. J. Nowell and Co., at 130,000/. ; 
but, from alterations in the plans, it will cost (suppose no further altera- 
tions be made) 200,000/. They expect to finish the masonry by August, 
1848,—it will contain one million and a half cubic feet of stone. 

Two steam-engines work on each shore, and a third is being erected on 
the Britannia Rock, in the centre of the Strait, to hoist the stones, grind 
mortar, saw timber, and perform otherheavy work. On each shore there 
was a lime-kiln, the chips of the limestone falling from the irons of the 


hewers being burned into lime, and the chips of the red sandstone being | 


ground to powder to make moriar with the lime. 
ee 
For the Albion. 


OH,-MAKE ME A GRAVE. 


BY MRS. J. WEBB, 
Ob, make me a grave on the marge of that stream 
Where often in youth’s gladsome morning I strayed ; 
Where the song of the lark, at Aurera’s first beam, 
Awoke from their slumbers the flowers of the glade ; 


Near the wide-spreading hazel, where lambkins repose, 

Like snow-wreaths untouched by the sun’s melting ray, 
Whose branches the nest of the linnet enclose, ; 

While the thrush sweetly sings from its dew-dropping spray. 


Where the hawthorn’s rich perfume is borne on the gale, 
And wild scattered flow’rets yield sweets to the bee — 

How oft have I roved throagh that thyme-scented vale, 
My heart, like the mountain breeze, buoyant and free. 


Now, memory alone doth the vision restore, 

And dreams to mine ear bring that songster's wild lay ; 
Yet I cling to the hope, when life's last throb is u’er, 

To reat in that quiet vale, far, far away. 


Then make me a grave ‘neath the willow’s cool shade, 
Where its branches dip light in the streamlet so clear ; 
And strew o'er the greensward the flowers of the glade ; 
For my spirit is weary with sojourning here 
— a 


PHiscellancous. 


Sineutar Case.—A remarkable case was submitted on the 7th to the 
Civil Tribunal of the Seine. A merchant lately purchased a pair of dia- 
mond earrings from M. Levy, a jeweller, and presented them to an ac- 


tress. Some time after he betame bankrupt, whereupon the actress | 


charged a person to return the diamonds to the jewellec; but, instead of 


| to the French Institute about what was called huile aux pierres. The 


other day, it was expected the fort would have opened fire upon us. We 
got eleven of our guns on one side—six of the 68 pounders, and five of the 
long 56 pounders, and nothing could have withstood us; we would soon, if 
necessary, have knocked the fort into atoms. When coming out, we put 
her under sail alone, for about twelve hours, and in the squalls we went 
eleven knots an hour, wheels disconnected. We not onlysteam, but sail 
| well under canvas, without steam.” 

A Skonx AND 1Ts Perrume.—it happened in our early school-boy days 
that once, when the sun had just set, as we were slowly wending our 
way up from the house of a neighbour, we observed ia the path before 
us a pretty little animal, playful as a kitten moving quietly along. Soon 
it stopped, as if waiting for us to come near, throwing up its loug bushy 
tail, turning round, and looking at us like some o'd acquaintance. We 
pause aud gaze. Whatisit? Isitnotayoung puppy, orcat. [tis more 
gentle than either; it seems desirous to keep company with as, and like 
a pet poodle, appears most happy when only a few paces in advance, 
preceding us, as if to show the path. What a pretty creature to carry 
home in ourarms. It seems too genile to bite. Let us catch it. We 
run towards it. It makes no effort to escape, but waits forus. It raises 
its tail, as if to invite us to take hold of itsbrush. We seize it instanter, 
aud grasp it with the energy of a miser clutching a box of diamonds. A 
short struggle ensues, when—faugh, we are suffocated ; our eyes, nose, 
and face, are suddenly bespattered with the most horrible fetid fluid 
Imagine to yourself, reader, our surprise, our disgust, the sickening feel _ 
ings that almost overcome us. We drop our prize.aud take to our heels, 
too stubborn to cry, but too much alarmed and discomfited just now to 
take another look at the cause of our misfortune, and effectually unde- 
ceived at the real character of this seemingly mild and playful little 
tellow.—Audubon's Vivaparous Quadrupeds. 

The Duke of Northumberland has presented to the Royal Surrey Zoo- 
| logical Gardens three beautiful monkeys (Grivet, Cercopithecus griseo, vi- 
vidis,) which have been bred at Sion House. It is a rare occurrence that 
monkeys breed in aconfined state, aud these are splendid specimens of 
their species. 

The sale of tickets for Mademoiselle Lind’s concert on the 15th of 
September, at Glasgow, has been completed, and we understand that up- 
wards of L1800 was drawn. It is currently reported among the musical 
profession that Jenny Lind will be induced to give a second concert in 
Glasgow.—North British Mail. 
| The herring fishery, which has been rather backward, has taken a sud- 

den turn at Wick ; in one day the extraordinary number of 20,000 bar- 
rels were landed. A few more days of such rifling of the “ treasures of 
the deep”’ und the complements of the fishermen will be made up, aud a 
great impulse given to the industrial resources of the north. 





! 
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Untimety Reety.—A rather ludicrous circumstance occurred in a 
parish church within the limits of this borough on Sunday evening last. 
The officiating clergyman in the course of his sermon, and when near the 
close, raised his voice to rather a higher pitch, and said, “‘ How is it that 
the Almighty glorifieth in the forgiveness of sins ?” The clerk, who 
was fast asleep below him, roused by the higher tone sufficiently to catch 
the question, to the astonishment of the congregation, instantly rep lied 
loud enough to be heard all over the church, ‘“ I don’t know indeed , Sir.” 
—Carnarvon Herald. 


Ow From Stone.—A communication was made some short time ago 


oil is perfectly clear and transparent, does not soil, and yields a flame of 
great intensity and clearness. A company, formed for the manufacturing 
of this mineral oil, possesses, in the vicinity of Autun, inexhaustible strata 
| of rock, from which not only oil, but other valuable sabstances, as a sort 
| of grease (graisses), tar, ammoniacal water, paraffine—substances of which 
some are valuable as manures—are extracted.—The Builder. 


| Tue RocuzsterR Herowwe.—The noble act of Sarah Rogers, an orphan 


| girl, 16 years of age, who, it will be remembered, rescued a child 10 
| months old, infant son of Mr. Tucker, a clerk on board the ship Potc 

tiers, ordinary guard-ship at Chatham, who resides at No. 3, Modern- 
| street, Troy Town, Rochester, by descending by means of a rope into a 
| well 63 feet deep, whereby both her hands were awfully lacerated, has 

been graciously rewarded by her Majesty the Queen by forwarding a 
| donation of L.10, as a mark of her Majésty’s gracious approval 
| of her determination of mind and fidelity uf conduct: and her Ma- 
| jesty the Queen Dowager has also been graciously pleased to forward 
L.25, as a mark ofappreciation of the noble and generous conduct of the 
girl. The money raised for the poor girl will either be invested in the 
funds, orto purchase a life annuity. 

Zoo.ocicat Society or Lonpoy —The Emperor of Russia, during his 
visit to England, expreased a desire to be made acquainted with the 
history and priaciples of the Zoological Society, Regent’s-park. The in- 
terest which he thenexhibited in the collection has not been without per- 
manent fruits, for information has just been received, through the Im- 
perial Embassy, that a pair of aurochs, or European bisons, which now 
| ouly exist in the Lithuanian forests, have been forwarded to Memel by 
| command of his Majesty, for the purpose of being delivered to the so- 
ciety’s agent, who had been dispatched to meet them there. 


Wednesday night, about nine o’clock, an explosion was heard on the 
pavement of the Boulevard des Italiens, and immediately there appeared 
several small square pieces of paper, bearing the following words printed 
upon them with a wood engraving :—“ Let us burn down until their is no 
further resistance to a just partition of the lands and their crops,”—The 
detonation was produced by a globe of thick glass, in which fulminating 
power had been put, and which burst on being thrown down on the stones. 


HE ART AND SCIENCE OF nee yee Carp—Mr. W. WHALE andiay 


ter respectfully announce to the ladies of ten Vek oes © yn, 
8. 


that their classes ie 1847-8 will commence at Constituiion Hall, 650 
Tuesday. October 15, and at Gothic Hall, Brooklyn, on Monday, October 1 
for ladies and gentlemen at their Private Academy, 68 Sixth Avenue, on W 
Sept. 29. Instructions given daily in all the new and fashionable Dances and 
t the private Academy ,68 Sixth Avenue, where all information will ve given. 
ular s in futore advertisement and circulars. sept IL 
—_—_—_——— 
PYROMET ER. —This valuable addition to Medical Science, which we had the 
sure of noticing in our Journal some short time since, has been, we find, not 

all the Medical Jourmais of England, and Sir C. Soudimore’s New Work on 
tion, illustrated by many cases, but the most intergeting contained in Mr. Hutch 
Essay is that of Freeman the American Giant. Dr. Warrington having had 
and many applications for the Spyrometer, will arrange and get them made for 
profession ifthey send orders tohim at 218 Ninth-street. And he may be consulted 
tween the hours of 8 and 10 daily. aug 14—tt. 
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(704 Broadway, corner of 10th street), re-opens Monday, September 6. 
Mrs. Mears will be at home, to teceive parenis and guardians who wish to confer with 
her, trom Wednesday, Sep ber 1. aug 


RS GIBSON’S Boarding and Day School La 21 B 8s 
M be re-opened on Tuesday, 7th Sepi eben. 1a Aare beret “Sa 














OUNG LADIES SCHOOL.—Mrs. BAILEY will re-open her Institution for the 

reception of Boarding and Day Pupils,on Tuesday, the 7th of September. Parents 
are requested to enter their daughters punctually, as the classes will then be organized 
for the ensuing year. 

The plan of this Institution, which has been established for sixteen years, offers high 
advantages to those who way wish their daughters to receive a systematic and accom- 
lished education. The course of instruction adopted is extensive, thorough anc pure 
inductive, gradually developing principles that are to form te moral and Sees 
character of the pupil, while the physical education meets with the attention which its 

importance demands, 

he situation of the house is eminently{healthy, and convenient to several lines of om- 
nibuses ; it is aspacious, elegant, and commodious building, affording a large number 
of ——- for the lodging. study, and recitationsofthe youn 8. 

There are several courses of lectures given during the yearon Sallosophy, Astronomy, 
Chemistry, Poetry, and English Literawure. The best of instructors are em loyed for 
French, which is taugit daily toali the classes, and is spoken in the family. Trerms for 
tke other Languages, Painting, Music, &c., will devend upon those of the Professors. 

The scholastic year is divided into four quarters, commencing on the 7th of Septem- 
ber, 23d of November, 13th of F. bruary, and Ist of May. Pupils, however, received at 
any intermediate period, 

For terms, references, &c., apply to MRS. BAILEY, 
sept 4—St 10 Carroll-place, Bleecker-street. 











BBOTT’S INSTITUTION FOR SENIOR CLASSES OF YOUNG LADIES.— 

Rev. Goruam D. Apsort, Principal, No. 15 University Place, between Washington 
and Union Parks. 

_ This ins itution is specially intended for Young Ladies in advanced stages of educa- 
tion. Itembraces, however, introductory departments for junior pupils. The organ- 
ization, course of study, instructior and lectures, ensure a thorough, systematic, and 
symmetricale ucation, from the earliest years In the development and d scipline of 
the mind, constant reference is had to the formation of an accomplished Christian cha- 
racter 

‘Che number of pupils in each deprrtment is limited. The fal! term will commence 
A py nereey : A ae 8th. A few young ladies are received as members of the family of 
the Principe. 

Further information, or cirenlars may be obtained on application by letter, or after 

August 20, of the Principal. personaly, at the institution, aug 7. 





I ELMONICO'’S HOTEL, Broadway, New York.—P. A. & L. Delmonico would res 
pectiully iutorm their frieads and the travelling public, that the additions to their 
new Hotel in Broadway, will be completed by the 10th of June, atter which date they 
will be prepared to receive families, as well as single gentlemen, as bereto'ore. The 
Hote! is conductec in the European styie. may 29—8m 
NATIONAL LOAN FUND 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY OF LONDON. 
‘A SAVINGS BANK FOR THE BENEFIT OF THE WIDOW AND THE ORPHAN.’ 
(EMPOWERED BYACT OF PARLIAMENT ) 
CAPITAL £500,000 sterling, or $2,500,000, 
Besides a .eserve fund (from surplus premiums) of about $185,000. (Part of the capital is 
invested in the United States.) 
T. LAMIE MULERAY, Esq., George-st., Hanover-sqaare, 
Chairman ofthe Court of Directors in London 
UNITED STATES BOARD OF LOCAL DIRECTORS, 
(Chief Office for America,74 Wall-st)—New York. 
Jacob Harvey, Esq.,Chairmau, Jas. Boorman, Esq., Gorbam A. Worth, Esq. 
John J. Palmer, Esq. George Barclay, Esq., Samuel M. Fox, Esq., 
Jonathan Goodhue, Esq., SamnelS. Howland, Esq., William Van Hook, Bsq., 
and C, Edward Hariclt, Esq. 
EDWARD T, RICHARDSON Esgq., General, Accountant. 
Pamphlets, blank forms, table of rates, lists of Agents, &c. &c., obtained at the Chief 
Office 74 Wall-st, or ftom either of the Ageuts throughout the United States, dnd British 


North American Colonies 
J. LEANDER STARR, General Agent 
aug 23. tor the United States and B. N. A. Colonies. 








UFFALO, DETROIT, AND CHICAGO.—From Buffalo to Detroit in 22 hours 

From Baffalo to Chicago in 54 hours A daily line of new low pressure steamers 
has been established between Detroit and Buffalo, in connection wit the Central Rail 
Road across Michigan. 

The new and splendid steam packet CANADA H. Van Allen. master, 800 tons bur- 
then, low pressure engine, will run as follows:—Leave Buffalo for Detroit every Wed- 
nesday and Saturday morning at 9 o'clock. Leaves Detroit tor Buffalo every Mo: day 
and Thursday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. 

The LONDUN, G. KE. Willoughoy, master, leaves Buffalo for Detroit every Monday 
and ‘bursday morning at 10 o'clock. Leaves Detroit for Buffato every Tuesday and 
Friday evening at 7 o’clock—through in 22 hours. 

The above boats are, for sirength, speed, comfort, and accommodations, no. sarpassed 
by »ny on the Lake., and are commanded by experienced and well known captains. 

Passengers will be receipted from Buffalo to Chicago, or from Chicago to Buffalo by 
this line. Every effort will be made to render the passage sale, rapid, comfortable, and 
punctual. aug 7—3m. 











EW YORK AND LONDON PACK ETS,— Io sail onthe Ist, 8th, 16th and 24th 

oftevery month 

This line of pckets will hereafter be composed of the followiug ships, which will sue- 

ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing enaaity from New York 

on the Ist, 8th, 16th, and 24th ofevery morth, from London on the 5th, 13th, 21st, and 28th, 

and Portsmouth onthe Ist, 8th, 16th,and 24th, «fevery month throughout the year, 

viz :— 

Ships. Masters. Days of ——s from New, Days ot Sailing from 

York. ondor. 

Northumberland, R. H.Griswold,|Jan. 8, May 8, Sept. 3\Feb. 28, June 28, Oct. & 

Si. James, R 616, * 16, ** 16\Mar. 5, July 5, Nov. & 

Toronto, J. Pratt, —- s¢ 24, “se Ww “ 3 

Switzerland, A. T. Fleicher, |Meb. 1, June l, Oct. 1 “ 28, “ 21, “ @ 

Mediator, D. L. Stark, “ 8. “'%, oe 3° ae Bw «© B&B 

Quebec, J. iH. Williams,) “ 16, « 16, ‘* $16 April 5, 

Victoria, E.E. Morgan,’ “ 24, ‘“* 24, “.; 8. eM 

Independence, W.R. Bradish, |Mar. 1, July i, Nov. 3} “ 21, * Si, * @& 

“ Lai Q is 


Aug. 5, Dec. & 


Hendrick Hudson, G. Moore, | 8, 8, ie a | 
Wellington, Cc. Chadwick, | * 16, « 16, bd 16|May 45, Sept. 5, Jao. & 
Marg. Evans E. G. Tinker, | 24, “4 34 ‘= =. Ff. ee 

Prince Albert, f.K. Meyer, |Aprill, Aug.1, Dec. 1) “ 21, “ 21, “ 2 
Ame. Eagle J.M.Chadwick,) “ 8, 8, ‘ 3*¢* BS “ Bs 
Rob’t, Peel, D. Chadwick, “« i, 16, “ 16June 5, Oct. 5, Feb. & 
Westminster, H. R. Hovey, Rok. ss 24, nw em erlUr,lCUCUD 


ti 
’ 
Gladiator, R.L. Bunting,| Jan 1, May i, Sept 1} “ 21, “ 21, “© @f 

These ships are all of the first class, and are commanded by able and experienced navie 
gators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Wines, Stores, &c., are of the best de- 
scription. 

The price ot cabin passage is now fixed at $75, outward, foreach adult, without wines 
and liquors. Neither the captains nor owners of these vessels will be responsible for any 
letters, parcels, or packets, sent vy them, unless regular Billa of Lading are igned there 
for. Apply to JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 Souh-sreet, 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & CO 78 South-st. 
and to BARING, BROTHERS & CO., Londen. 
sept 1], 1847. 


RITISH AND NORTH AMERICAN ROYAL MAIL STEAM SHIPS of 1200 wa 
and 440 horse power each. 
Under contract with the Lords of the Admiralty. 





Hibernia, .....-...66- sseceececcccesesseesess Capt, Alexander Ryrie. 
Caledonia, arevecccoce seveeeeessCapt Edward G, Lott. 
Britannia, eecece eteccccces -..-Capt. John Hewitt, 
Cambria, ° ee coe -Capt. Charles H. EK. Judkins 
ACOD ys cccccerccvcccccccccccccccccsooces --Capt. William Harrison. 


follows. 
FROM BOSTON 
Hibernia, on the 16th August, 1847. 


Will sail from Liver sol and Boston, via Halifax, as 
FROM LIVERPOOL 


Cambria, on the 4th August 1847 { Cambria on the Ist September, 1847. 
Caledunia. “ 19th August, 1247, Cal donia, * 16th September, 1547. 
Britannia, “ 4th Septemver, 1847. Britannia, “ Ist October, 1847. 


Passengers’ baggave must be on board the day previous to the steamers sailing. 

Passage money. From Boston to Liverpool, $120. From Boston to Halifax, $20. 

These shipscarry experienced Surgeons. No berth secured until paid for. 

Not reight except specie received on days of Sailing. 

For freight or passage, or any oiber information, apply to 

D. BRIGHAM, Jr. Ageni, at HARNDEN & Co’s., Nu. 6 Wall-steeet 

C#” In addition to the above line between Liverpoo] and Halifax and Boston, a con- 
tract has been entered into with Her Majesty’s Goveroment to establish a line betwees 





[t is believed to have been thrown out of a window.—Galignani. 
Extraorpinary Mope or Apvertisinc.—A mercantile house at Ber- 


their carriages with silk biinds for nothing. They simply propose to re- 
serve to themselves the right of changing the blinds as often as they may 
| please, and they require the companies to engage themselves not to ac- 
| cept, during fifty years, either for money or gratuitously, auy blinds but 
| theirs. Their object is to cover the blinds with advertisements.—Galig- 





n mni's M: ssenger. 
fue Rouguam Oax —A few day since one of the finest oaks in Rough- 


doing this, the individual took the earrings to the syndic of the bankrapt’s | am park was felled, having been purchase d to torm the stern of a man 


| . . . 
crecitors. In consequence of this M. Levy brought an action to obtain | 
possession of the diamonds, for whica he had uot received payment; but | 


ol-w ir. The ponderous load was conveyed on three tr icks over the 


the tribunal held that, having sold them, he must be classed among the | don, its weight we understand, is nine tons. Thetimber is withont a 


other creditors of the bankrupt merchant. | flaw, andis probably one of the noblest trees ever produced in Satfolk, | 
INTERESTING Axtiquanian Discovertes aT MattaA.—We understand | being the growth of 150 years. —G/obe 
that Mr. William Winth: Dp, United States’ Consul, at this city, and Mr | Deatu or DuxsanDLE.—We regret to record the death of Lord Dun- 
Walter Lox k, of the Royal Artillery, have been engaged during the past | sandie, on the 8th inst, of maliguant typhus fever, at the family seat, 
mouth in excavating a Temple at Citta Vece!ia, which, doubtless, owes | Dunsandle, county of Galway. The fatal disease was caught while the 
its origin to the earliest inhabitants of this island, and may be considered | noble victim w is Visiting among tiie poor and distressed. The deceased | 
a most remarkable relic. This curious Phoenician relic, or ‘‘ Church of | nobleman bad for many years represented the county of Galway in Par- 
the Saracens,” as the co intry people have already begun to call it, is | liament on the Conservative interest, and in the various contests for 
situated in a pretty valley, not far from the small church of Virtua, and can | the representation is said to have spenta princely fortune. He was 


easily be found by those who as antiquarians, in search of tombs, have 


made themselves acquainted with that part of the island. Travellers | and dependents, Roman Catholic as well as Protestants. He is succeed- | 
and others, who take an interest in ant quarian researches, will be amply ed in his title and estate by the Hon. Denis Daly. 


» |} one of the best landlords in Lreland, and was most idolised by his tenants 


lin has proposed to all the railway companies of Germany to supply all | 


Eastern Union and Eastern Counties railways, on Thursday last, to Lon- | 


Liverpool and New Yorkdirect The steam shige for this service are now beia va, 
and early next year due notice will be given of the time when they will start "ue a 
| new contract. The steamers will sail every Saturday during eight months. and & y 





ortnight during the other four months in the year; going alternately betwee? Liver 
pool and Halifax ard Soston,ead between Liverpool and New York. 
Phe four Steam Ships now building are, J 

| The America The Niagare 

j " Capade * Europe. 

} aug 14. enum 

| STATE OF NEW YORK, Secretary's office, Albany August 3d, png Ay | 

Sheriff e City 3 , iow Vor ; _Notice is he y gi » that 

» Sheriffof the City and County of New Vork: Sir—Not A+ first Monday of No- 


lay sacceeding 





the next general election to be heid on the Tues 









} vernber next, the followiag officersare to be elecied, to wit ‘ » Chote 
| STATE.—A Secretary of Staie, Comptroller, State Treasure fr orey Son =. 
| State Engineer aod Surveyor, Three Canal Commissioners, 4” , ispeciors Oo 
State Prisons fe an 
‘ . . +, ct, consisting ’ Se- 
DIST RIC T.—One Senator for the Third Senate Disir! Paaeag 0 p tl a wate e 
cond, Third, Fourth, Fifth and Sixth Wardsef the ct! d+ Thine ” : ~y for 
the Fourth Senate District. consisting of the Seven Tenth, n rieenth, and = even- 
sania ' , > gt = for the Fifih senate D. strict, consisting of 
teenth Wards of the said city ; One Senator fo , 
the Bighth, Nintl ‘ourteenth Wards of tl sid city; and One Sevator tor the 
' ighth, Ninth, and Fourteenth a , F th 
“ixth S nate District coustsiing of the Eleventh rwellth, teenth, Siateenth, and 
ighteenth Wards of the said city + 
} r : 3 r s city an cot witi— 4 
} COUNT Y¥.—Also the following officers for tt . . , niy, to wit:—Sixteen 


s h Assembly District 

Members of Assembly—One to br elected in each Assem’ orice - 

— of A Wout “p and etfeity N. 8. BENTON, Secretary of State. 
ours, Respe p 


saearire’s Orrice, New York, Augast Sth, 1847 
The above is published pursuant the notice of the Secretary of State, and the re- 
quiremen's of the Statute in such case made and “ } J Vv. WESTERVELT 
Sheriff of the City and County of New York 
€¥ All the public newspapers '0 the county will publish the above once in each week 
notii the election, and thea hand in their bills for advertising the same, 80 that they 
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sis of the battles, which have shed such additional glory upon the Ame- | 








building, but still did not give up the position. About 9 o'clock the di- 
visions of Generals Pillow and Twiggs were ordered to advance in the 
direction of Contreras, and by Lin the afternoon were in plain sight of 
the enemy’s batteries, and within range of the heavier ones 

The brigade of Gen P. F. Smith was ordered to advance directly to- 
wards the enemy’s works, while that of Col. Riley moved towards a small 
village to the right, with orders to gain the main road, and thus to enable 
him to cut off any reinforcements which might be sent to Valencia from 
the city. An incessant firing of cannon was opened upon the advance of 
Gen. Smith, and soon the rifles were engaged in skirmishing with the 
picket of the enemy and driving them in. 

The 12 pounder battery of Captain Magruder was pressed forward 
with all speed, as was also the rocket and mountain howitzer bat- 
tery, now commanded by Lieut. Callender, of the Ordnance Department. 
As svon as they could gaina position they opened upon the enemy, but 
were so much aire to a fire from the heavier guns that they were 
soon silenced. t. Johnson of the 1st artillery, bat attached to Magra- 
der’s battery, was mortally wounded, while Lieut. Callender was se- 
verely wounded in both legs. 

At three o’clock the Brigade of Gen. Cadwallader was ordered out to 
support Col. Riley, heavy reinforcements being seen on their way out 
from the city, while Gen. Pierce’s brigade was sent to sustain Gen. Smith. 
The firing from the batteries of the enemy continued incessant, while 
from a hill just outside of the range of their guus, the spectacle was most 
grand and imposing. 

At about 4 o’clock, Gen. Scott arrived, and seeing the immense strength 
of the Mexicans, atonce ordered Gen. Shields’ brigade from San Augus- 
tin—a part of Gen. Quitman’s command—to the right to support Riley and 


n Cadwallader, and prevemt, if possible, a junction of the forces coming out 
| Wy. 6 from the city with those of Valencia. But few of the movements of our 
Ss. GY. sy. own troups could be seen from the hill where we were posted, owing to 

s 


the dense chaparral, sharps rocks and ravines, but not a motion of theene- 
my but was plainly visible. 

The order of battle of Valencia was certanly most imposing—infantry 
werc seendrawn up tu support the batteries, while long lines of the ene- 
my’scavalry were stationed in the rear, as if awaiting the shock o. battle. 
The separate charges of the latter were distinctly seen repulsed by Col. 


| Riley, who had moved his brigade at one time to a position partially in 


the rear of the enemy's works. Col. Harney was exceedingly anxious to 




















go erg " > 1S march his cavalry to the scene of action, but it was deemed utterly im- 
THE LATE VICTORIES. rican arms. M Si Wr Cat’ enees basine proved | practicable. or uauiie of the ground was sach that the iaheaten Gian 
[from the New Orleans Picayune, Sept. 9.) » On the 14th inst. a ccgaent econ | Mea be Na eval Cbeloen 3... | nad great difficulty in finding the way across the pedregal, as the Mexi- 
Gen Scott's vanguard arrived at the hacienda of Buena Vista on the | that a road for artillery and wagons — i on the afternoon of the 1sth in | C228 term it—ground covered with sharp, jagged rocks. 
10th of August, five or six miles this side of Ayotla, reaching the latter | Augustine, Gen. agg + cig sae ie next morning : st the came | Until night had fairly closed in the fire from the enemy’s batteries did 
place on the following day, as we infer from a letter of General ee that direction. —- A ne her — raberge de = Hag peal: aed aul slacken—it had been a continuous roar for pearly hag hours. aan. 
General Scott does not appear to have advanced any further than Ayotla nour Gen. Quitman broke up hes B ‘Avotla, and immediately Gen, | ott retired to San Augustin abont 8 o’clovk, aud in the midst ofa hard 
: > Mexico, which was defended | cienda between Vienta de Cordova and Ay » al y. ° : hich had i ain . i falling. Ge le Twi d Pil 
on that route—the main one from Puebla to Mexico, Sales Head - tion from the latter place. ‘By this move a new line of | "#2 which had just commenced falling. enerals ggs and Pillow 
by the formidable works at Penou and Mexaliucingo. He turnec = Twiggs was in — om pnb ate se wad Northwestern side of the | came in about 11 o'clock, wet and completely exhausted. It was impos- 
ruptly to the south from the main road, and proceeded to Chaico = ~ operations was ta a = a bene ownns Se se oh oa Men icclsiaw. | sible to use horses on the rough and exceedingly broken ground on which 
eastern side of the lake of that name, skirting the lake, passed rounc iy city of Mexico, an i cA had . “towed such immense care and labour, | they had been operating for nearly twelve hours. 
southern extremity, and then turned and proceeded in a northwester ! upon which — — ad be '| Not anticipating the immense strength of the works of the enemy, or 
direction towards the city of Mexico, by the way of San Gregorio and | were completely turned. “ f, he hacienda of | the almost unsurmountable difficulties of reaching them, it had been at 
- cheng? y i thern road which On the 16th of August, Gen. Worth marched as far as the hacienda of | ©. : 
Banta Cruz, till he struck at San Agustin, the great southe 2 . my d which it was found that the enemy had cut up and first thought that the batteries would be taken at a dash and that the 
leads straight to the city, lying nine miles to the north. The road was | San Gregorio, ie = ail 4 ; which the artillery and wagons were | ‘Tops would be all comfortably quartered in San Angel for the night; 
defended by works at San Antonio, about three miles off San —— ditched the wer e a ae one to Santa Cruz, another hacienda a | ™8tead of this, a large portion of them were compelled to bivouac with- 
and again by still more formidable works, about three miles further nert . obliged to pass. : yes a podmsecnry hive Gon: Scott fora halt. | out blankets, in the midet of a pitiless rain, and on ground where they 
known as Churubusco or San Pablo. Instead of advancing directly nee 1 | le.gue further ~ < egy mote tet Powers of the enemy drawn | C°4ld not even stretch themselves out. Add to this, the prospects of to- 
upon San Antonio, Scott turned that position as pet gh eet yee y It cag we 5p tie Agee oye he ‘atemtion of disputing his morrow were far from flattering—were enough to dismay any but the 
iki i > strong wor up in front o e , rT oe , 
a road striking off to the west, which was defended by F eahe : 4 » cutting him off from the main body of the army, and perhaps | Stoutest hearts—that the enemy would doubtless reinforce and strengthen 
Contreras, which is three miles west of San Antonio. From as, | advance, § yk Gen. Twigne promptly ordered some of his works during the night. having every superiority in knowledge of 
the road leads to San Angel, and thence back into the main road ag bringing on a ae ac limb ‘ nd pad alee & fow discher es the enemy the ground—add again to this that the men were weakened by long ex- 
This operation was executed by Brigadier General Smith in the most | the heavier guns to be unlim th head killed, but the re ertions, want of food, and chilled by the continuous night rain, and it is 
brilliant manner, Contreras being carried early on the morning of the | was dispersed, wi h the loss o net cote: id. caused a halt of Gon, | 20t saying too much to assert that the bivouac on the 19th of August was 
20th. This point gained, Worth pushed on against San Antonio, and the | made vy the Mexicans, as { have be med ory ad "| gloomy in the extreme. 
, main body of the army towards Churubusco by way of Contreras and | Worth’s division before half a day er rit Pas ‘ meres Barly on the morning of the 20th Gen. Worth was ordered to move with 
Ban Angel. How San Antonio was carried by Worth, and how the At 6 o'clock on the morning of the Ne we of cep . es, | @ part of his division—Garland’s brigade—towards the scene of action at 
whole army then fell upon Churubusco and drove the enemy from his | march, his route a oe ee i ene Ba iitieg ao a ne Contreras, to aid in the attack upon Valencia, for to force this position wes 
n F : : oo tabeteie mn P asse »e Be g 7” ss : j 
works, and completely routed him, the letters we give in other columns er — aiieany Satie delay cot by 8 o'clock the advance was in | 4eemed indispensable. A few discharges of cannon were heacd aboat 7 
. ! itches Caused some > ’ ; , Yolock. ; , i ° e i i 
a stain T'acubaya, August 24, 1847. sight of Santa Cruz, and the spires and domes of the noted capital of Mex- A rt “ - per reitnig of — Vee Nomen} fa ya bd 
Ih t not a little time in endeavouring to collect a list of the | ico could be discerned in the distance. The obstructions in the road, of eee oe Ys pe ewe. od thi - ten 7 i> as Gee - by ery reg 
: : S Ged ere m4. i fi = in th eat die all the 20th, a difficelt | which I havespoken, were ubviously of recent construction—evident that | the city; yet few dreamed that the batteries at ontreras bad been storm- 
killed and wounded o ee ee ; ed in villages se- | the enemy hed but just got wind of our approach, and that Gen. Scott had | @¢ and carried. Yet so it was, Gen. Scott himse'f, accompanied by Gen. 
matter, inasmuch as the different divisions are quartere d in vil age 8 : my & J S pode Asan | Worth, started for the scene of action, when they were met by Capt. 
, . The ring i} the main correct. completely stoien a march upon Sante . . _ . " ° i ees ane ER 8 ’ J 
veral miles apart. The following will be found in th Ovher chen ea ditches ond rocks which had been rolled down from Mason, with the joyful intelligence that Valencia had been completely 
LIST OF KILLED AND WOUNDED. the precipitons hill-side, no opposition was made to the advance of Gen. | routed after a short bat terrible struggle. . ; 
. Officers Killed— Regulars. Worth uutil he reached a point in the road uot far from Santa Craz—but | . The attack upon his works was planned by General Smith, and resulted 
4 Major Mills, 15th artillery Lieut (rons, Ist art’y, but attached | jow a scattering fire was opened upon the head of his column by a furce | 19 the capture of 15 pieces of artillery, some 1,500 prisoners, among them 
‘ Capt Burke, Ist artillery to Gen Cadwallader’s staff stationed at advantageous positions above the — to “ left. The <- bso a oe ee Sana ener _ wed i, ray all me am- 
i o ’ = af a > Johnston, Ist art’ hakied oe ickly dispersed, however, by Col. C. F. Smith’s light battal. | Munition and camp equipage, while the road along which those who es- 
apt Homan, 7th infantry Lieat Preston Joh ’ ¥y> |} emy was quickly dispersed, however, by Co nith’s lig Te ; : ; 
> Capt Thornton, 2d dragoons but att. to Magrader’s battery ion and the 2d artillery under Major Galt. As the division neared the | caped fled, was strewed with muskets. Not less than 700 of the enemy, 
Capt Capron, Ist artillery Lieut Basly, 2d infantry hacienda of La Noqui the advance was again fired upon, but again the | as the . — — left eg] oe the field—the — of wound- 
re ag ‘ ’ igi: i F . . ‘ 2 vg f > i eater. lave no time now to enlarge or com- 
Capt Qualey, 2d artillery Lieut Woodman, 15th infantry ea >my’s pickets were driven in, without loss. , | ed was undoubtedly far grea av Ps 
3 Capt Anderson, 2d infantry Lieut Hassman, Ist artillery A turn of the road beyond La Novia, brought the pleasant village of ment upon this well-planned and brilliant achievement, but reserving @ 
4 Volunteers. San Augustin in sight, and after two or three slight skirmishes, ia which | ™ore full description for some other time, must pass on to other exciting 
i Lieat Chandler, N. York regiment Lieut David Adams, 8. Carolina reg | tue Mexicans had two or three lancers killed and wounded, our troops | events, 
; Col P M Butler, S. Carolina regt. Lieut W R Williams, do do | had quiet possession of San Augustin. Our only loss during the day was The works at Contreras completely in the power of the American ar- 
3 Officers ener ea ve one man, a soldier of Smith’s light battalion, who was wounded drom a | my, Gen. Scott at once ordered Gen. Worth to fall back upon San An- 
4 Col Clark, 6th infantry, slightly Lieut fon lert, 6th inft, severely corn-field near Xochimilco. | tunia, to turn and capture that work, and then to push on towards the 
: ’ arya shaban nae a rethig Fe ‘ At 7 o’clock oa the morning of the 18th, General Scott arrived at San | capital by the main road, while the main body of ti ‘my uader Ge 
° ora: 5 f sverel Jieut Boyaton, Ist art’y, but att. to ok m™m < - » er al s i San } capital by) € ain road, le inain body o 1@ army under Gens. 
3 phe We rv ees sano . Torievabenters slightly Augustin, and at 10 o'clock, Gen. Worth was in full march for the city | I'wiggs, Pillow, Smith, and Cadwallader, moved on towards San Angel 
4 Met p Bw. Bar 6th inft ae htl vy Lieut I ph een Graheu acting with of Mexico, by the main road. Major Smith and Turnball, Capt. Mason | and Coboycan. Scarcely had the advance of Gen Twiggs got half a mile 
§ Cun Wassels 9d inft aden. ‘ Ist et samen severely and other eagiueer officers, were sent in advance, supported by Capt. | beyond the latter village, befure a rattling fire of musketry announced 
+ Cant Phili " Réarne ‘ist + I font on ea ritles, slightly Blake’s squadron of dragoons, to reconnoitre, as it was known the enemy | that it was actively engaged with the outposts of the enemy, and the 
‘ete pon scs gh nn of “a : Lieut Martin ist art’'y, right arm | as in force at ov near San Antonio. The party, when within a thous- | heavy booming of cannon now gave token that the noted 2d Division had 
La Capt M'Kennells, 3d drage, severely shot olf ’ = and yards, was fired upon from a battery, which was masked by trees, | fallen upon another strong work, " : 
Capt Craig, 3d infantry, severely "Lieut Goodlac, 15th inft, mortally aud the first ball from a 12-pounder instantly killed Captain Thornton, But a few minutes more, and a tremendous firing from the right, and 
“4 Capt Ross, 7th iafantey” severely Lieut Farrelly 5th inft, bat att. to | Of the 2d dragoons, besides severely wounding a guide, Jonathan Fitz- | immediately in the main road from San Augustine, to the capital, made it 
ts te +h? gt ; lters evident that General Worth’s division was active] aged. He had 
e- Capt J R Smith, 2d inft, severel Smith’s Light battery, severely Lestat io Sy ape - A div ¥ ly engaged. e hac 
Gags Ghnomen 5th inft slightly” Lieut I omaenaih 5th inft, Adjutant Gen. Garland’s brigade was now ordered to occupy the hacienda of | completely turned the strong works of Sau Antonio, but while doing so 
ad ; ‘ok Sate atte oe 4 "1 Ci within plain sight and range of the enemy’s batteries at San An- | the enemy had abandoned the pla vith the] f their heay d 
Capt Johnson, 9th inft, slightl slightl arrera, W I 8 ‘ 8 y s nemy ha andoned the place with the loss of their heavy guns, an 
Capt Holden, 12th inft slightly em Bes 3d inft, slightly tonio, while Col. Clarke’s brigade and the battery under Col. Dancan had fallen back upon his second and stronger line of works. It was now 
: Capt Hathway 3d art’y, slightly Lieut Lovett. 2d inft slightly took a station in the rear close by. The engineer officers were at ouce | at the commencement of the battle, about one o’clock in the afternoon, 
- Capt Hoffinan, 6th inft, slightly Lieut Chandler, 3d inft, slightly sent out - reconnoitre Me _ Worth, to re: _ the rane aalagy A of _ sure such : — of proses Sa sm or never been heard on 
Lieut Schuyler Hamilton, Ist inft, Lieut Hollins. 4th inft, slightl tnrniig the strong works o t e enemy, and in the meantime Gen, Scott | the continent 0 merica, accompanied wit such boomiug of artillery ; 
but pero: ber to Gen Scott’s staff, Lieut Tilden, 2d inft, nels had er pee + pt a r ee eath toleetes’ omer of Capt. | and this was continued over two hours, and until the evemy was fully 
7” , > ’ . . \ et | 5 . . 
severe! Lieut Newman, 9th inft, severe! Kearney’s squadron and a body of the 11th infantry under Col. Graham, | routed from every point, and until those who were not killed or taken prs- 
Lieut Halloway, Sth inf, but att. Lisut Gasdinet oa ch eovenety to ascertain the —— of finding a road by which the village of | soners were in full flight for the city. 
80 Smith's Light batt.. severel Lieut Hayden, 2d inft, slight! San Angel could be reached, and thus turn the stronghold at Sau Anto- | Let me endeavour in words to give the reader an idea of the position 
Lieut Bacon. 6th inft, severely y Lieut ieoagee, 9th inft, slightly uio. This latter party had a sharp encounter with the advance of the | and works oftheenemy. As you come along the road leading from San 
Lieut Calendar, Ordnance, butcom- Lieut Palmer, 9th inft, severely evuemy, the main body being found posted at a strong point not far from | Augustin to the capital, aud immediately this side the Puente de! Rosa- 
manding howitzer bat’y, severely Lieut Backnor, 6th inft, slightly the factory of Contreras ‘ y ; | na, the Mexicans had thrown up & strong and exceedingly well-built bat- 
Lieut , artillery, severely Lieut Cram, 9th inft, slightly In the skirmish some six or eight Mexicans were killed, and as many terry, commanding the road completely. On the right as you faced the 
Lieut Herman Thorn, 3d dragoons, Lieut Simpkin, 12th inft, slightly taken prisoners ; on our side not a man was touched. The result of the | city, stretching for a long distance, was a continuous ditch, bebind the 
att. to ’s staff. slichtl ieut Pet . ; reconnoissance proved favourable. It was ascertained that a road could ' bank of which an immense of bod Mexican infantrywere posted. On th 
. , 6 y Peternell, 15th inft, slightly ice | he y y I ie 
Lt Hendrickson, 6th inf’, severely Lieut Bennett, 15th inft be made which would enable the army to reach San Angel, and thus turn | left of the ¢ete de pont, or work at the bridge, three hundred yards distant, 
a New York Regiment— Volunteers the strong batteries at San Antonio, and perhaps others the enemy might! was the church of Churubusco, or San Pablo, strongly fortified with 
ee Col Burnett, 7th regt Lieut Cooper eoverel have upon the road between that and the city of Mexico. The Mexicans | works for infantry, and also having a well constructed battery contain- 
it, Capt Fairchild, slightly Lieut M Cabe. sli ht! y were plaiuly seen iu force at a commanding position near Contreras, and | ing a number of guns of heavy calibre. 
: ) , it was evident that they hada number of cannon in position; but at a| This work was a little advanced from the tele de pont, and near! i 
ry Capt Dyckman, severely Lieut Potter, severely : ey : . : . i SB dos 
Tod Lieut Sweeney, severely Lieut Griffen, slightly — held at night, it was determined upon to attack them the follow- | line between it and the village of Cohoycan. Further on, on the other 
Lieut Jenninge, slightly Lieui Maluowski, slightly ing ay. : | side of the work at the bridge, aad about three hundred yards from the 
South Carolina Regi othe meantime, while this reconnoissance was in progress, General road, was a large building, well adapted for the protection of the infan- 
hein ene we Li nd BO ed Worth had established his headquarters at the hacienda of Curera, while | try, and in which the enemy had posted an immense body. The ground 
— Ca tJ D Ble line. elichtl Lic a tw ware, snquasatty from the winduws countless numbers of the enemy could be seen at | in the vicinity of all these points was completely covered with corn, and 
he Adu cae . ve ng, slightly - iam IR Davie “at ightly work upon the batteries of St. Antonio. About noon they opened upon ; other fields, cut up in every direction by wide and deep ditches, pre- 
- Line Lat — vehantl Cant WD “bene i ightly the hacienda with both round shot and shell, nearly every one of which | senting obstacles innumerable to the advance of our tr »0ps. No recon- 
Capt K 8M ‘Get, Fob ; Lin 33 ‘abe are, slightly took effect, bat without doing other injury than in the building. Late | noissance of the position of the enemy had been made, and consequently 
al, Lik xe 8. ii , sig < y 4leut James Abney, serious in the evening the batteries again opened, but with no other result than | its strength could only be ascertained by hard blows and knocks. 
“ jeut e1ings, seve y é ; showing the position of the different guns. For a marvel the batteries | The divisions of Gens. Twiggs and Worth were at once engaged, the { 
te- The above may be considered as nearly a correct list of the killed and | were silent during the night. Had the fire been kept up, the hacienda | former withthe church and stronghold of Churubuses, and the |; tte wi : 
or ‘ , ; . : ; : itter with 
~d wounded officers in the regular divisions of Generals Worth, Twiggsand | might have been torn in pieces and the entire command compelled to re-| the batteries at the brige; aud in the meantime Gen. Shield's brigades— : 
p Piil & ‘ t gz | 
of low; some few names may have been left out, but their wounds are | tire. : , : | the New-York and South Carolina voluntec rs—together with the 9th, 12th ’ 
| animportant. The entire loss in the division of General Twiggs was 266, 4 Before going further, it may be well to state that the city of Mexico | and 15th regiments of iufantry under Gen. Pierce. were burrying onward 4 
In that otGen Worth, 399, in that of Gen. Quitman (Shields’) 240, that of | ties about nine miles nearly north of San Augustin, that San Antonio is} from Cokoycan to attack the hacienda. Soon, they too were ‘engaged, : 
en Gen Pillow 212. in about three miles in the same direction, while the point oce upied by | aud now the battle became general. ” r 
. | Gen. Valencia near Contreras, for he had co 1 ¢ t lace. is at | T are vy i ar 1 piece cs ; P : 
wp Tne ’ ) e had command at that place, is at | The enemy had over tweuty pieces of cannon, all in admirable posi- 
I HE BATTLES. least three miles iu a straight line and in a direction nearly west. It was} tion, and served with more than ordinary skill, wl lie but few olf on 4. ns 
re . , ) ’ he ys ° it few of rgun 
Editorial Correspondence of the Picayune. ten miles the way many of our troops had to march, for you cannot im-| could be brought to bear. rhe battery of Captain Frank Taylor, it is 
‘ Tacusayo, (near Mexico.) Aug. 22, 1847. | eR Eh trainee ths cana Jagsed surface. | true, opened a well directed fire upon Churubusco, but so exposed was 
-- ? ° ct ae : , . erght o'clock on the morniug of the 19th the batteries again open- | its situation that it suffered most terribly, both j flice and : 
& The celebrated Archbishop's Palace of Tac: . - scapie . ; ; ’ 8g i | | ee oF y, both in officers and men 
ney Gen. Scott; oad a aren aaies — on + Tig wen m4 ha neue by | ed on Gen. Worth’s position at the hacienda near San Antonio, the bails lo describe the fierce conflict, even now that two days lave elapsed , 
ised gwe of the hb cosas, Denti bactd saddles twice defeat 8 the el rn ly j pe Seti ry oe the walls and fill ng the rooms with iragments of | or to give an account ol the part taken by the d ferent regiments were 
. . S ‘ os ie war, are qu irterec lmmeadtate ; Piaster and broken turniture. . 
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tors as some new vantage ground was gained; and high above the din 
rose a dense column of smoke, at times completely shrouding the com- 
batants. 

“The strength of the enemy at this battle is known to have been 15,000 
at least, many say 20,000, all fresh troops and in a position of uncommon 
strength. Opposed to them were about 6,000 Americans, jaded and bro- 
ken down by marches and countermarches, and by incessant toil before 
the stronghold of Contreras and San Antonio, At Churubusco, the Mex- 
icans themselves say, Santa Anna commanded in person, but that he left 
early. The noted battalions of Hidalgo and Victoria, and of Indepen- 
dencia—the Polkas, or young men of the capital, from whum so much 
was expected—nearly all fled without firing a gun. 

In the different works (but mostly in the church) taken by Gen. Twiggs, 
nearly 2,000 troops were captured. Among them were Gen. Rincon, 
who commanded in , Gen. Anaya, lately President Sustituto, and 
Gen. Arevallon, as Col. Gorosteza, formerly minister at Washing‘on. 
Gen. Garay was captured near San Antonio, by Gen. Worth, and several 
influential officers, them Col. Mimaron, by Gen. Shields, at the 
hacienda; but the most important capture of all was the entire Foreign 
Battalion, mostly maie up of deserters from our own army, with their 
commander, the notorious Riley himself. They are all now under close 
guard, and I trust will be strictly dealt with. __. ‘ 

The logs on our side has fallen most heavily upon the South Carolina 
and New York volunteers, the 6th Infantry and Smith’s -— battalion, 
attached to Worth’s division, and the batteries of Capts. Magruder and 
Taylor. The South Carolina regiment was nearly cut to pieces, losing 
137 out of 272 men, with which it entered into action. The Ist Artillery 
has suffered severely in officers. all 

The Mexican accounts ackuowledge the los’, in killed, wounded, and 
prisoners, of no less than 13 generals, (among them three ex-presidents) 
and forty-five pieces of cannon. Oue of our officers says that we have 
captured more ammunitiou than Gen. Scott has used since he has been 
in the couytry. wei G. W. K. 

THE ARMISTICE. 

The undersigned appointed respectively—the three first by Major Gen 
eral Winfield Scott, commander-in-chief of the armies of the United- 
States; and the two last by his excelleacy D. Antonio Lopez de Santa 
Anna, President of the Mexican republic, and commander-in-chief of its 
armies, met with full powers, which were duly verified, in the village of 
Tacubaya, on the 22d day of August, 1847, to enter into an armistice, for 
the purpose of giving the Mexican government an opportunity of receiv- 
ing propositions for peace from (he commissioner »ppointed by the Presi- 
dent of the United States, and now with the American army, when the 
following articles were agreed upon: 

Art. 1. Hostilities shall instantly and absolute|y cease between the ar- 
mies of the United States and the United Mexican States, within thirty 
leagues of the capital of the latter States, to allow time to the commission- 
ers appointed by the United States and the commissioners to be appoint- 
ed by the Mexican Republic, to negotiate. 

2. This armistice shail continue as loug as the commissioners of the two 
governments may be engaged on negotiations, or until the commander of 
either of the said armies shall give forma! notice to the other of the cessa- 
tion of the armistice, and for forty-eight hours after such notice. 

3. In the meantime neither army shall, within thirty leagues of the city 
of Mexico, commence any new fortification, or tailitary work of offence 
or defence, or do anything to enlarge or strengthen any existing work or 
fortification of that cnaracter, withia the said limits. 

4. Neither army shall be reinforced within the same. Any reinforce- 
ments in troops or munitions of war, other than subsistence now approach- 
ing either army, shail be stopped at the distance of twenty-eight leagues 
from the city of Mexico. 

5. Neither army, nor any detachment from it, shall advance beyond the 
line it at present occupies. 

6. Neither army, nor any detachment or individual of either, shall pass 
the neutral limits established by the las! article, except uuader the flags of 
truce bearing the correspondence between the two armies, or on the 
business authorized by the next article; and individuals of either army 
who may chance to straggle within the neutral limits, shall, by the op- 
oo party, be kindly warned off or sent back to their own armies under 

ags of truce. 

7. The American army shall not by violence obstruct the passage from 
the open country into the city of Mexico, of the ordinary supplies of 
food necessary to the supplies of its inhabitants, or the Mexican army 
within the city; nor shall the Mexican authorities, civil or military, do 
any act to obstruct the passage of supplies from the city, or country, 





needed by the American army. 

8. All American prisoners of war remaining in the hands of the Mex- 
ican army, and not heretofore exchanged, shall immediately, pr as soon 
as practicable, be restored to the American army, against a like number, 
having regard to rank, of Mexican|prisoners captured by the American army. 

¥. All American citizeas who were established in the city of Mexico 
prior to the exis.ing war, and who have since been expelled from that 
city, shall be allowed to return to their respective business or families 
therem, without delay or molestation. 

10. The better to enable the belligerent armies to execute these articles 
and to favour the great object of peace, it 1s further agreed between the, 
parties that any courier with despatches that either army shall desire to 
seud along the line, from the city of Mexico or its vicinity, to and from 
Vera Cruz, shall receive a safe-conduct from the commander of the oppo- 
sing army. 

11. The administration of justice between Mexicans, according to the 
general and state constitutions and laws, by the local authurities of the 
towns and placesjoccupied by the American forces, shall not be obstructed 
in any manner. 


navy, who will have the honor to exchange with such officer as may be 
appointed for the purpose, the ratification of the military convention 
that was signed pollard 7 by commissioners from the American and 
Mexican armies. 

I icularly invite the attention of your excellency to the terms of =e 
ratification, and have the honour to remain, with high consideration an 
respect, your excellency’s most obedient servant, 

WINFIELD SCOTT, General-in-chief of the U. 8. Army. 
[ Translation. } 
Nationat Parace or Mexico, Aug. 23, 1847. 

I have the note of your excellency of this date, in which you are poe: 
ed to say Lieut. Semmes, of the navy of the United States, will exc C) 
with another officer named for that purpose, the ratification of the mili- 
tary convention which was signed yesterday by commissioners of the 
Mexican and American armies, and call particular attention to the terms 
of the ratification. 

The most excellent President orders the undersigned to say to your ex- 
cellency, as he has the honour to do, that he orders its ratification within 
the time agreed in the armistice; and he is also charged to direct the at- 
tention of your excellency to the termsof the ratification by his excellen- 
cy the President. 





I have the honour to be, &c., 
LINO JOSE ALCORTA, 
Minister of State, and of War and Marine. 
To his Excellency the General-in-chief of the United States of America. 





Another Letter from Mr. Kendall. 
Tacusara, August 27, 1847. 

The official report of Gen. Salas, who was second in command at Con- 
treras, has been published in Mexico. He admits that his defeat was to- 
tal, but as usual, lays the blame on some of his brother officers. He says 
that on the afternoon of the 18th—(this was while no one was returning 
their fire)—the Mexicans fcught with uncommon valor and enthusiasm, 
but that early on the morning of the 20th of August they were suddenly 
surrounded and at once thrown into confusion, and in the end utterly 
routed. Salas says that at the outset of the disorder he shouted, “ Vic- 
tory to Mexico,” ordered the trumpets to sound, and directed Gen. Torre- 
jon to charge with his lancers, but according to the same accounts, that 
officer fled in the most cowardly manner, the iafantry got mixed up with 
the cavalry and also fied, and the rout of all was complete and most dis- 
astrous. / 

Salas says that General Valencia ran off at the commencement of the 
fight, that he does not know what has become of him, and for this reason 
has felt himself called upon to make a report. Such is the account given 
by his Excellency Gen. Sr. Don Mariano de Salas, of the defeat at Contre 
ras—one of the most brilliant victories achieved by our arms since the 
commencement of the war—brilliant and most important for the great 
results produced with solitile loss on our side, and for which Gen. Smith, 
as well as Col. Riley and the other officers engaged in it, are receiving 
the uoqualitied approbation of the entire army. 

Gen. Salas himself acknowledges that in this battle Gen. Fouterd was 
killed, that besides himself, Generals Mendoza, Blanca, and Garcia, were 
wounded and taken prisoners, in addition to a list of over 100 other offi- 
cers—colonels, captains, &c., who were either killed, wouuded, or are 
now in our hands. And here let me mention one fact in relation to the 
after battle of Cherubusco, which will show how near Gen. Scott was 
capturing the entire Mexican army. At the time Gen. Worth was press- 
ing upon the ¢ete de pont, Gen. Twiggs upoa the church, and Generals 
Shieldsand Pierce upon the hacienda farther on, the Commander-in-chief 
ordered Major Sumner to take command of the Ritles, and by a circuitous 
march to reach the road between the enemy and the city. Nothing but 
the daring impetuosity of our own men in front, prevented this plan trom 
succeeding had the Mexicans held out, or our own soldiers held off ten 
mioutes longer, the enemy would have been in a bag, as it were, and 
killed or captured toa man. Santa Anna might perhaps have escaped, 
as he has a peculiar way of his own; but he would not have taken even 
the remnant of an army with him. 

A Mexican mail was captured by a party of our dragoons on the 22 
inst., on its way from the city to Morella. It contained a multitude of 
letters dated the 21st, the day after the great battles, and they give vivid, 
and at the same time most doleful accounts of their terrible anvdutter de. 
feat. Some of the writers lay the blame on Santa Anna alone, some on 
Valencia, some on Santa Aunaand Valencia, some on Santa Auna, Valencia, 
and all the others while others say that Sauta Auna Valencia and all the offi- 
cersand soldiers are utterly worthless. The latter writers are more compre- 
hensive, and probably nearer the mark. Many of the letters are exceeding- 
ly rich. One loving husband writes to his wife, whom he calls “‘ angel”’ 
and “idol,” and his “‘ adored Chulita’”’ and tel!s her not to occasion her- 
self any uneasiness about her safety, as he does not intend to expose 
himself. Another officer comes out even plainer—he tells his beloved 
Rosa that he thought of her when the balls were flying and ran! The cap- 
ture of these letters is valuable in more ways than one—they give much 
information as regards the strength and plans of the enemy, and freely and 
frank eckeinWiedge that they have been defeated and utterly disorgani- 
ized. The number of Santa Anna’s grand army is put down at from 
30,000 to 35,000, and nearly all of them took a part in the battle of the 
20th. 

I may be mistaken, but my humble opinion is that there are influences 
now at work in the city of Mexico to bringabout a peace. The first and 
foremost is Santa Auna himself, sick and tired of the war, and seeing noth- 
ing in its continuance but his own utter and irretriveable ruin. The seeond 
is Mackintosh, Thornton &Co., the latter gentleman secretary of legation 
or atlache to the English Minister, aud both representing English interests. 








12. Persons and property shall be respected in the towns and places 
occupied by the American forces. No person shall be molested in the | 
exercise of his profession; nor shall the services of any one be required 
without his consent. In all cases where services are voluntarily rendered 
a just price shall be paid, and trade remain unmolested. 

13. Those wounded prisoners who may desire to remove to some more | 
convenient place for the purpose of being cured of their wounds shall 
be allowed to do so without molestation, they still remaining prisoners. 

14. Those Mexican medical ollicers who wish to attend the wounded, 
shall have the privilege of doing so, if their services be required. 

15. For the more perfect execution of this agreement two commission- | 
ers shall be appointed, one by each party, who, in case of disagreement, | 
shall om a third. 

16. The convention shall have no force or effect unless approved by | 
their excellencies the commanders respectively of the two armies within | 
twenty-four hours, reckoning from the sixth hour of the 23d day of Au- | 
gust, 1847. A. QUITMAN, Maj. Gen. U, 8. A. 

PERSIFER SMITH, Bvt. Brig. Gon. U.S. A. | 
RANKLIN PIERCE, Brig. Gen. U.S. A. 
IGNACIO DE MORA Y. VILLAMIL, i 
BERNITO QUIJANO. 

A true copy of the original. 

G. W. LAY, U. 8. A., Mil. Sec. to the General-in-chief. 


HEADQUARTERS oF THE Army U.S 
Tacubaya, August 23, 1847. 
Considered, approved, and ratified, with the express uaderstanding that | 
the word “ supplies,” as used the second time, without qualification in 
the 7th article of this military convention—American copy—shall be 








The third, and an all-powerful interest it is, is American gold, of which 
Santa Anua and some of his friends are known to be exceedingly fond, 
and to handle which they will not stop at nothing. Thornton, during 
the illness of Mr. Bankhead, does the talking on the English side—Mack- 
intosh acts as banker and general agent. Notoueof these men care any 
more for the honour or credit of the government of Mexicothan they do for 
that of the Tonga Islands—self isat the bottom of all, and Santa Anna is 
the most selfish man of the lot. 

On our side we have two influences at work—the first is Gen. Scott, 
hampered and hand-bound by his owa government, and anxious to bring 
about a peace, because he believes a majority of his countrymen are 
warily in favor of it; and the second is Mr. Trist, covetous as any man in 
his situation would be, of the distinction so important adeed as the mak - 
ing a peace must give him. Opposed to these influences are a proud but 
cowardly set of Mexican military demagogues—a baud of leeches, who 
have lost all caste ,but still retain a species of hol up_n the people; and 
then there is the great body of the people themselves, who know not 
themselves what they want, but who are hood-winked aad led by the de- 
magogues. Santa Anna has no friends, but he has power, and that suits 
him just as well—perhaps better. Now all the influences enumerated 
above are to be used to bring about a peace, but how they will succeed 
is a matter of conjecture. I suppose that the means should not be reject- 
ed so that the end is gained. 

The trial of the deserters—the celebrated battalion of St. Patrick—is 
still going on, but how the affair will terminate, no one bat those on a 
court martial can say. A strong influeuce is at work in favor of the pri- 
soners. In the first place, all the Mexican ladies in this town, La Seno- 
ra Cavetano Rubio among the number, have signed a warm petition in 


taken to mean (as in both the British and American armies) arms, muni- | their favor, which has been sent to General Scott. The lady whose name 
tions, clothing, equipments, subsistence (for men), forage, money, and in | | have given is the lady of the rich Rubio who has a country house here 


general all the wants of an army. That the word “ supplies” in the Mexi- 
can copy is erroneously translated “ viveres’’ instead of * recursos.” 
WINFIELD scorT, 
General-in-Chief of the U.S. A. 
[ Translation. } 


Ratified, suppressing the 9th article, and explaining the 4th, to the ef. | 
fect that the temporary peace of this armistice shall be ob-erved in the | 


capital aud 28 leagues around it; and agreeing that the word supplies shall 


be translated recursos, and that it comprehend every thing of which they | which, in the space of three mouths, I prepared for the defence 


may have need, except arme and munitions. 
ANTONIO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA, 
Heapgvuarters Army U.S. or America, 
Tacubaya, Aug. 24, 1847. 


general of the Mexican republic. 
WINFIELD SCOTT. 
A true copy of the original. 

G. W. LAY, U.S. A, 
Military Secretary to the General-in-Chief. 

Heavquarrers Anny U.S, or Amgaica. 
? , Tacubaya, August 23, 1847. 
To His Excellency the ~~. and General-ia-Chief of the Mexican 

epublic ; 


in Tacubaya. The English, and perhaps some of the other foreign min- 
isters, have also interested themselves in behalf of the scoundrels. | 
might here state that the celebruted flag of the foreign battalion was cap- 
tured by the 14th infantry, attached to General Pillow’s division. 


SANTA ANNA’S MANIFESTO—HIS EXPLANATION OF HIS 
RECENT REVERSES. 
Manifesto of the Provisional President and Comman ler-in-Chief. of the Army. 
The nation has witnessed the great and extraordinary elforts with 


of the capital, which was on the point of being surrendered to 
the enemy without resistance. Ihave formed, armed, and equipped an 





ment. To one general who had command of a strong division of dy 
men, with twenty-four pieces of artillery, and whose : 
at the village of San Angel, I sent orders at 11 o’clock ou the morning 
the 18th, to fall back upon the town of Coyoacan, in order to form acd 
centration of forces, following the movements of the enemy, which we 
already evident, and particularly to unfold my plan of operations. 

this general, forgetting that no two men could command 2n a field of ba’ 
tle, and that for execution of a plan no observation which may anau 
or retard itcan be admitted, took upon himself to object to the orders 
which he had received; and as we had banished from among us obe- 
dience and discipline, so indispensable in military matters, I had to be 
tolerant in order to avoid greater evils, and let him, to my great regret, 
act, throwing upon him the responsibility of whatever might happen. 

The result was as fatal as I had fureseen. He advanced, of his own 
accord, more thar a league, and selected a position to meet the enemy, 
without giving me notice of his movements or of his intentions. The re- 
fusal which he mre to my advice was the first news I had of his temerity, 
and soon after the roar of cannon showed me his position, and gave me 
notice that an action had commenced. Although overwhelmed with « 
preceenees of what was to happen, I put myself immediately at the 

ead of a brilliant division of 4000 men and five pieces of artillery. I 
arrived at the mom»nt when the enemy had cut off by the rear the posi- 
tion of the ill-fated general with a respectable force, and I was hardly 
able to check his operations, as the night was already setting in. 

But I perceived with sorrow that the position was isolated ; a deep ra- 
vine, anda wood occupied by the enemy, being interposed between us, 
it was impossible for the troops under my immediate command to ad- 
vance by the only road there was, without exposing themselves as were 
already the others, and only one battery, which arrived late, could do 
any injury. The aeng ere ceased, our brigade took up ite quarters 
in the neighbouring village of San Augel, because, as it rained in torrents, 
a have been equal to a defeat to have kept the troops in the open 

eld. 

Previous to this,however,I had ordered my aide-de-camp, Col. Romiro, 
to pass the terrible ravine which was in our front, and guided by Den 
Jose Mariadel Rio, well acquainted with the country, to reach the camp 
of the general, and to advise bim to withdraw that ve night to San 
Angel with his intantry and cavalry, by the only road which was left te 
him, spiking, previously, the artillery which it was not possible to save. 
My aide-de-camp succeeded, and communicated my orders between 16 
and 11 o’clock that night; but iustead of being obeyed with punctuality 
the above-named geueral hardly allowed my aid to speak, interrupted 
him by stating that he wanted 6,000, men and ammunition and sent him 
off wita two despatches, already signed and sealed, in one of which he 
gives a report of the action of the evening, stating that he had beaten and 

put the enemy toashamefui fight, and that. in consequence, he conferred 
| promotions on the generals, chiefs, and officers. 

Early the next moruing I presented myselfagain in the same camp, rein- 
forced by a brigade which | had drawn from the capital and with the in- 
tention of forcing the pass at any cost; but when [ was about to com 
mence, the euemy made his attack, which lasted ten minutes, and I wit- 
nessed, overwhelmed wita despair, the defeat of those soldiers worthy of 
a better fate, because the geueral who unfortunately commanded them 
had cut himself otf. The cousequence of this success appeared terrible 
to my sight. The enemy could arrive by a rapid move at the capital be- 
fore it would be in my power to render assistance; the enemy could b 
a flank movement cat olf my detached forces; the enemy had obtained 
as a fruit of his victory the power of bringing the whole of his forces 
against a part only of mine; and, finally, the enemy, owing to the insab- 
ordination and want of skiil of one general, could turn to his profit the 
advantages of my position. 

Tie advanced fort of San Antonio could not be maintained, because 
our line had been cut, and [ gave orders for its garrison to withdraw 
whilst | protected the fort and ¢e/e de pout of Churubusco. The enemy 
advanced and cut off part of the troops that were retreating, and appear- 
ed in front of our nearest defences. There again I placed myself at the 
head of our troops and my efforts cost the enemy a good deal of blood, 
The losses, although much to be lamented, naturally proceeded from the 
retreat, which was hasty, unexpected and confused, owing to the trains 
that had to pass threugh a uarrow lane flanked in its whole extent. The 
defence was made frum line to line until we came to the third, where I 
personally restrained the enemy and saved the capital which had been 
30 unexpectedly placed in danger. 

When I was occupied on the 22d in reorganizing the forces, and man- 
ning the batteries, having placed myself again at the head of a column 
which should offer resistauce to the last extremity, I received a commu- 
cation from the General-in-Chief of the enemy, proposing an armistice 
that might give time to listen to the propositions which may be made by 
the commissioner of the Goverument of the United States, to put an end 
to the contest between the two nations. I accepted the armistice, aad 
after having had a meeting of the ministers, I resolved to listen to the 
above propositions. 

I have still a respectable body of tr ops, and the nation will assist me 
to maintain its dignity and vindicate its glory. I consider myself as free 
as if [ had just obtained a distinguished victory, and there is no danger 
that the negotiations of the enemy will impose upon me, when their 
troops and cannon did not inspire me with fear. We will settle our di’- 
ficulties amicably, if above all things our honour is saved; aud we will 
again appeal to the sword if force should be interposed to withhold from 
us justice and the acknowledgment of the rights of the nation. 

ANTONLO LOPEZ DE SANTA ANNA. 
M ezico, August 23d, 1847. 


ee 
ARRIVAL OF THE UNION. 
ELEVEN DAYS LATER. 


The French steamship Union, Captain Hebert, arrived at the quaran- 
tine Thursday morning at about half-past 11 o’clock, and was there detain- 
on account of some sickness on board, which our marine news collector 
understood to be cases of small pox. 

The Unicu left Cherbourg on the 31st of Aug. and brings 70 cabin and 
150 second cabin passengers. 

By this arrival we have Paris papers to the 30th of August, London 
| letters from our correspoudent to the 28th and Liverpool to the 27th of 
August. 

The London papers mention the failure of Castellain, Sons & Co., and 
Messrs. Woodley, of Loudon; Lyon & Finney, of Liverpool; A Dicksen 
& Co. of Belfast, aud a house of old standing, whose liabilities are estima - 
ted at L.40,000. 


Correspondence of the Commercial Advertiser. 
Low pon, Aua. 27, 1847. 

[t is somewhat doubtfal whether the Britannia, which is to leave Liver- 
pool on the afternoon of the 4th, will arrive out as soon as the Union, 
which is to leave Havre on the morning of the 31st inst. Be that asit 
may, a few lines by the latter may not be amiss. 

More Faitures,—There have been several mercantile failures in the 
corn trade, siuce the departure of the steamer of the 19th, but none that 
has caused so much excitement as that of the Governor of the Bauk of 
England. You willsee by the papers which you receive by the Union 
that there is great displeasure manifested at the present constitutional 
arrangement of the Bank, which permits merchants in active business to 
be at the head of such an institution. 

It is said that a man who cannot govern his own affairs ‘rightly should 
not be placed in the coutrol of others. It is agreed on all sides that the 
} Governor should be aman who well understands mercantile affairs, bat 

that he should be one not given to speculation of any kind, It is requir 
ed that a Governor of the Bank of England must own shares to the 
amount of L.30,000 to qualify him for the office. A new Governor has 
been chosen. 
| On Monday the house of H. Castellian & Co. suspended paymes™ 
; Today there has been another stoppage of a house of great respectabi- 
| lity in the corn trade, for £150,000. The Standard of this evening says 
The accounts from Mark-lane this morning are of a most unfavourable 
| description. Another house of respectability in the cora trade has been 
obliged tosuspend payment. The liabilities are stated at about 150,000/, 




















| army of more than twenty thousand men; I have provided a vast ma-| The etfect of this failure, in connection with the extreme pressure for 
I accept and ratif : : - A | terial for the army; I have fortified various lines, in order toremove | money, has been to reduce the prices in Mark-lane from 5s. to 10s. under 
accept and ratify the foregoing qualification added by the president | from Mexico the ravages of the war; I kave created resources in spite of | last Monday’s qnotations, The lower figure represents the nominal quo- 


the isolated position to which the government was reduced; and ifhave 


| tation, but it it confidently stated that corn can be purchased for cash at 


spared no toil and no labour in order to make my country appear with | 10s. under last Mouday’s prices. 


| diguity and firmness in the contest to which ji 
voked, 


was 80 unjustly pro- | 


The effects of this awful depression in the corn market must be mos 
serious. In addition to the numerous failares which have already ocear- 


In war, an accident, a thing that appears trifling, overthrows the best red, others will almost certainly follow; for it is hardly possible for the 
farmed combinations. A glance at the defences which I established | most prudent factor tu escape from the consequence of the baukreptcy of 


round the city, is sufficient to discover the plan which | had proposed to 
myself, The forces which | had advanced on one of the flanks, support- 


ed by vthers stationed at convenient distances, had a point to fall back 


| those with whom he has been dealing. Little commiseration is felt by 
| the general public for the disasters in Mark-lane; but it would not be very 
difficult to show that the speculations which have turned out sv unforta- 


Sir—Under a flag of truce I send Lieut. Semmes of the United States | upon well known to them, and of which I gave notice at the proper mo- nately for the corn dealers were 46 legitimate as many which are consid- 
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perfectly regular, and which do not subject those who enter into 
to any obloquy. 
tis SE Ti feportea that the directors of the Bank of pm 2 ina 
gout to make a reduction in their rates of interest, and to na ke adv er 
a Exchequer-bills and other securities at five per goat his wows - 
ord immediate relief to almost every branch of trade ; for : a Andie 
membered that the existing scarcity of money and want of ban ~ * 
commodation arise, in a great moons pone i. —a a" mee * 
i Bank’ tes wo om . r 
ee  nnamaaeal ae the maseting of the court yesterday, and the 
in unaltered. 3 
eC nok boyn wane every direction, and the accounts con 
tinue most cheering. I have no ee of a season of such universa 
f such excellen* quality of grain. 
page ae Lonpon, Monday morning, Aug. 28th, 1847. 
_—The packet ship Hibernia, which left Bos- 
cer ne int in eee havent whtvel at Liverpool some time last night- 
aT heee now before me the London Herald of this morning, containin 
two columns of extracts from the New York papers. The Hibernia 
a run of only nine days from Halifax. — 
le you the latest Liverpool advices of cotton, &c. 
Tux Conn Trape.—l have just lef: the counting room of a large corn 
decker I was there informed that the times “ are awful.” Flour may 
be aoted at from 21s. to 25s. and some very superior for immediate use 
will bring in small parcels 26s. The very best Dantzic wheat, that ten 
days ago brought 60s., is now held at 50s. On Thursday 1500 barrels of 
i e Beltimore flour were offered for £1500, with charges that brought 
it to about 2ls. 6d. It wes refused at that price. Yesterday it was pur- 
chased at 24s. exclusive of the charges on it, and retailed out in small 
parcels to the bakers. 
From the London Gazette, August 27th. 
BANK OF ENGLAND. 
nt to the act7th and 8th Victoria, cap. 32, for the week 
ae Pending on Saturday, the 2lstof Aug. 1847. 


ISSUE DEPARTMENT. 











ede we clus £22,614,940 Government debt.....£11,013.100 
antennae Other securities.......... 2,984,900 
Gold coin and bullion....7,545,7 4 

Silver bullion...... vere 1,069,206 

22,614,940 £22,614,940 


BANKING DEPARTMENT. 











Proprietors’ capital....£14,553,000 Government  seeuri- 
Rattcs03. dé. 053s Wieces 3,734,352 ties,(including dead 
Public deposits,(inclu- weight annuity)..... £11 636,340 
ding Exchequer, 8a- Other securities...... - 16,116,345 
vings banke, com- NOs is Se oes cenccecce 6, 4RRCeE 
miesioners of uation- Gold and silver coin....... 624,678 
aldebt and dividend 
accounts)...-.. .... . + + -6,830,836 
Other deposits....-...-... 6,931,036 
Seven day and other 
WN 6 64 525-0580 sn0068 816,159 
£32,865, 383 £32,865,383 


By the return of the Gazette of this evening, August 27, the movement 
of the Bank of England for the week ending on the 2ist instant gives 
the following changes compared with the week ending on the 14th inst: 

In the department of issue the notes in circulation had decreased L33,- 
510, which had been produced by the decrease of L31,573 of gold coin 
or gold bullion, and of L1937 of silver bullion. 

Ou the debit side of the banking department the rest had increased 
L16,995, the public deposits had increased L472,538, the private or other 
deposits had decreased L582,855, and the seven-day and other bills had 
increased L10,334, making the total of the liabilities L32,865,383. 

On the credit side the Government securities exhibited no alteration ; 
the other securities had decreased L565,064, the notes had increased 
L495,775, and the gold aud silver coin had decreasei L13,699, which 
squared the account. 

The bullion in both departments of the Bank had decreased from L9,- 
286,827 to L9,239,618, being » difference of L47,209. 

The paper in actual circulation, including the seven-day and other post 
bills, had decreased from L19,472,030, to L.18,943,079, being a difference 
of L518,951. 

Postace—It appears that the United States have increased the post- 
age on papers passing from the Boston steamers to Canada, in conse 
quence of which orders have been issued from the General Post Office 
here to add oue lalf-penny in prepayinug the papers from this country to 
Canada. 

IMPORTANT TO THE MARITIME INTEREST. 
Free Port on the Eastern Coast of Sumatra. 
Office of the Committee of Privy Council for Trade, 
Wuirenatt, August 22, 1847, 

Sir—I am directed by the Lords of the Committee of Privy Council for 
trade to acquaint you, for the information of the committee for managing 
the affuirs of Lloyd's that information has been received by her Majesty's 
Government, that Moeara Rampeh, on the Eastern coast of Sumatra, has 
been declared a free port by the Governor Genera! of Netherlands India. 

I am, sir, your obedient servant, G. R. PORTER. 

W. Dosson, Esq., &c., Lloyd's, 


IRELAND. 

i do not find much of general interest {rom Ireland. There have been 
several recent piracies on the coast in attempting to rob corn laden ves- 
sels. A few days ago one hundred and fifty men in boats attempted to 
board a vessel, but were driven off, with some killed and wounded. A tra- 
der was boarded off Achill-head, and while in the act of planderia 


oa 
ateamer Dasher cam 


! g, the 
e up, tired, killed one mau and took tive prisoners. 


FRANCE. 


_Morprr anv Suicipe.—VParis, for several days past, has been ina state 


of great excitement, caused by the murder of the 
her husband, and the subsequent suicide of the Duke. 
the journals long and minute details of this affair. 
brietly as possible. 

The Duchees was a daughter of Marsbal Sebastiani, a b 
mother of nine children, the eldest being the only one tt 
Piedmontese gentleman, residing at Turin. 
Paris the day before the murder, to join her grandfather, who was ona 
visit to Geneva. The others were at Paris. it appears that the govern- 
ess, a very accomplished woman, had recently been dismissed 3 th 2 
Duchess for sufficient cause, and had gone to dias 
school in Paris, as a teacher. 

by Dak» and Duchess had been for sometime at H 
the day previous to the murder. It ig sai 
at l’aris called to see their late corrae ee cap giagy | mpptebagare 
sidence. This was known to the Duchess an 
sequence in the evening. , 

a the meres of the 18th inst., betwee 
maid was awakened by her lady’s be inst: 
apartment, the door of y hich wm Sosteed el ee ang no nega iaarae 

After calling, and receiving uo answer, but he e 

P ¢ 
other servants and broke open the door, and foun 
onies of deata, having received seven wounds, some fr 
some from other instruments. The alarin in ‘the hou 
Duke into his wife’s apartment, (they had had se 
some time,) and he threw himself on the dead bo 
ner = yoy circumstances he was soon sus 
tice who had come in, and was not yermitted to depar rw 
allowed to leave the premises antil’ the chiet erat eae had pom 
The Duke being a peer of France and amember of the King’s hy re 
it was a matter of doubt whether he could be sent to nelepe ‘b yen 
lice officers were kept in his chamber. SF altaabae it 

On Saturday morning ke was remove 
Luxembourg 


You will find in 
J will give them to you 


eautiful woman, 
0 married, to arich 
The second daughter left 


avre, and returned 


d high words were the con- 


aring groans, she called 


om a poignard and 
se soon brought the 
parate apartments for 
dy; bat from his man- 
pected by the officers of jus- 


d to a prison in the pal 

ace of the 
»™m such a state of prostration that it was f 
cer rg, i at thi as found necessary 
o° carry him trom his room to the carriage. This removal of the Dake 
) rie € -] > of i 
wd v7 was ordered by the Chamber of i‘eers, which had been sul 
) e . ¢ > \ 7 4 ¢ 
med immediate ly alter the act of murder became known to the King 
It is said that when it was ced at the P; ‘ai “i 
was ahead S announced at the Palace the Queen fainted aud 
=a ards 3 hysterics for some time. Notwithstanding it was 
re t : 
g y supposed the Duke would make an attempt ou his own life, he 
Ot possession of some Crug whic ll ; ‘om 
A tee agra yrs “rug which he swallowed; the facts were s00n 
sd, an > lar ¥ 
sen ~My — rend ere rates to counteract the effect of the 
. > hi 1e¢ desired ettect fur a time, |t 

ue 1c e, but > 
man died on Tuesday the 24th. gees cs 


The death of the Duke relieves the Chamber of Peers of the 


trial that was to be brought before it ; painful 


Duchess of Praslin, by | 









Paris correspondent of the London Times say that it was the wish of 
some “ high in authority” that the tragedy should thus end. 

Both the Duke and Duchess had large fortunes.—The latter was a 
friend to the and distressed of every kind. Among the entries in 
her memorandum book are these—“ One hundred francs given to Mrs. 
T. to assist in obtaining a substitute for her son ; 50f. sent to R., whose 
wife was recently confined.” The clergymen with whom she was ac- 
quainted were her almoners. oe 

The governess has been arrested ; a large correspondence with this 
woman has been found in a cabinet in the Duke’s departmeat. J 

Four of the Paris journals, the Reforme, Gazette de France, Union 
Monarchique and Charivari, have been seized for having published some 
strong remarks upon the murder of the Duchess, and connected that 
event with the general corruption of society in France. 

In reference to the call for assistance by ringing the bell, it must have 
been done after the murderer had left the room. There must have been 
a struggle between the Duchess and the assassin, as she retained some 
hair in her hand when first found by the servant. One account says that 
the bell must have been rung while the Duke was completing his horrid 
pur and that the servant, perceiving that it was daylight, put on her 
clothes before answering the summons, thus enabling the murderer to 


escape. 
SPAIN. 

This country is in a deplorable condition, with very little prospect of 
improvement. The King and Queen are still at variance, and it is not 
likely the former will change his determination. Our last advices are 
to the 2Ist. Naravez had been summoned to Madrid with a view o 
forming a cabinet. 

ITALY. 

The latest accounts, up to the 17th, say that the Austrians were pour- 
ing troops into the Papal states. On the 15th a large corps passed the 
Po. 


The occupation of Ferrara has produced a strong sensation in Rome 
and other cities of Italy. Crowds assemble in the streets, and in the 
cafes Some were for proceeding to the residence of the Austrian Min- 
ister and pulling down the arms, but this was prevented by the mrjori- 
ty. Inone evening more than six thousand young men enrolled tueir 
names to start at a moment’s notice to oppose the Austrians. 

The following is the second protest of the Cardinal Legate of Ferrara, 
alluded to in the last accounts from Bologna :— 

“In the most holy name of God, iu the Pontificate of Pius [X. and the 
second year of his reign, at Ferrara, on this Friday, the 13th day of Aa- 
gust, 1847:—I, Dr. Eliseo Monti, Pontifical notary public, residing at 
Ferrara, on receiving orders from the Cardinal Legate of that town, pro- 
ceeded to the Palace which is the seat of government, and there took 
down the following protest dictated to me by the most Rev. Cardinal 
Louis Ciacchi, Apostulic Legate for the city and provice of Ferrara : 

“«* Notwithstanding the protest which I addressed on the 8th instant to 
Lieut. Marshal Count Auesperg, commanding, in the name of the Em- 
peror of Austria, the fortress and Imperial troops, relative to Austrian 
patrols going through the town, a protest which I considered it my duty 
to commauicate to the superior government, by whom it was approved 
of, as appears from the despatch received from the Secretary of State, a 
military deputation came before me to-day at noon with an almost menac- 
ing aspect, and handed me a notice written by the hand of the said 
Lieut. Marshal, declaring that “a despatch from Milan, of his Excellency 
the general-in chief Count Radetski, dated August 11, 1847, gave him a 
positive order to occupy the principal post of that place, as well as the 
gates of the city of Ferrara; that being decided on in conformity with 
the principles of military service, and in perfect accord with our un- 
doubted right,” that occupation has been carried into execution this day 
at oue o'clock in the afternoon; aud as [ consider this act to be a maui- 
feat violation of the sacred rights which his Holiness and the Holy See 
possess over the city and province of Ferrara, and not being willing by 
my sileuce to in any way prejudice these rights, I, in my quality of re- 
presentative of the Holy See in the said city and province, do hereby 
protest formally against the occupation which hae just been effected. 

“*] declare it to be altogether illegal and arbitrary, aud causing pre- 
judice to the dominion me sovereignty of the Holy See over its states. 
[ protest with so much the more reason against this act, that it has been 
executed without any conduct, either upon the part of the government 
or of the inhabitants, having served as a motive for it, and because it took 
place in the open day, when there were most persons abroad, with pub- 
lic offence to the political government and to the troops which were 
peaceably occupyiog the different posts, aud in fine in the most menacing 
and abrupt mavner, so that there was scarcely time to give notice of the 
said intention to the pontifical officers in command of these posts.” 

“This is what his Eminence protested in the most formal manner, or- 
dering that the orig‘ual of this protest be preserved in my registers, and 
that copies be sent to the Secretary of State, to the Austrian military 
commander, and to this apostolic legation, in perpetual memory of the 
fact. 

« Executed, read, and made public by me, in a clear and intelligible 
voice, at the chateau of Ferrara, in the presence of the following credila- 
ble witnesses. 

(Signed) 
and province of Ferrara. 
‘“FLtaminivus Bottomi, advocate, witness. 
* Francois-Marie Cartetti, Doctor of Laws, witness. 
“ Exiszo Moytt, Doctor of Laws, Notary, demanded to 
’ draw up the above act.” 

It is reported that the French and Austrian ambassadors have manifest- 
ed displeasure at the publication of the foregoing. 

_ It is said that the King of Sardinia has protested against the occupa- 
tion of Ferrara by the Austrians, and offered to place his army and navy 
at the disposal of the Pope should the Papal states be invaded by 
Austria. 

The latest accounts from Rome are of a warlike cast. The Papal troops 
were actually on the march to the frontier, and a high feeling of eathu- 
siasm pervaded all ranks of the people. 
England—but, the Paris pitered say with bitterness, not from Frauce. 
The Papal garrison of Ferrara ad been strongly reinforced. 

SWITZERLAND. 

The accounts from Berne mention that the government had given or- 
ders that an account of all the horses fit for cavalry service should be pre- 
pared throughout the caatous. The capital was to be placed in a good 
state of defeuce.—Commercial Advertiser. 

——- —— 


{We copy the foliowing intevesting statement from the Wabash Ex- 
press. 


COMMITTEE. 








reside in alarge boarding | 





n 5 and 6 o'clock, the waiting | 





d the Duchess in the ag: | 


| land to whatever 





but the manner of his death has 


produced many severe remarks against those in authority. Indeed the 


The committee appointed at a public meeting of the citizens of Vigo 
county held in the Court-House, 13th March last, to procure subscrip- 
tions of money or produce, and forward the same to the relief of Ireland, 
having but recently received accounts of the last shipment made for 


re he went to his own re-| ‘#8 purpose, take much pleasure in giving the annexed statement of 


their operations, It will be recollected that at the time fixed for the de 
livery of produce, (the 3d April,) the river was falling, and that no pre- 
parations could be made by the cammittee, previous to that date, for for- 


warding, until they could ascertain the quantity of produce to ship. 


ers as would be satisfactory tu the contributors.” 
in makiag purchase of the said boat and cargo, it was necessary to ad- 


vance $276,75, and await the sales from New Orleans, which will be | 


seen by reference to the account of J. & S. Crawford. 


The donatious of cora in the ear, wheat, rye, &c., had to be prepared 


for shipping, which was attended with expense for sacks, barrels, labour, 
&c. This was, however, much lightened by contributions in labour, 
bar. els, drayage, &c. 

On the 17th of May, another shipment was made of 


129 barrels Rye, 5 barrels Shelled Corn, 


37 W heat, ® half-barrels Pork, 
25 Flour, l tierce Bacon, 

2 “ Beans, 336 sacks Corn, 

l Beef; 


Consigned also to the Messrs. Buchanan, with instructions to insure, 
sell enough to pay all charges, and ship as before. 
lhe committee take this opportauity of gratefully acknowledging the 
liberality of the following Insurance Offices in New Orleans, in taking 
the risk on their flatboat, “ Vigo County for Irish Belief,” without charge, 
viz: 
Mutual Safety Insurance Company, 


Nashville Insurance and Trast Company. 
8t. Louis Perpetual Insurance Company. 
Pelican Marine Insurance Company. 
Memphis Insurance Company. 
Columbus Insurance Company. 
Merchants’ Insurance and Trust Comp’y, Nashville. 
Tennessee Marine and Fire Insurance Company. 
Sun Mutual Insurance Company. 
Merchants’ Insurance Company. 
And also to the following Draymen of New Orleans, who contributed im 
drayage $15 75, viz: 





Owen Murray, Patrick Dillon, J. Coffee, 

P. Coffee, D. Kearney, Cc. Cox, 

J. Dunn, H. Fitzgerald, J. Monahan, 
P. O'Hara, Peter ——, J. M. Fenny. 


To Messrs. R. & J. Buchanan, of New Orleans, who, besides contribut- 
ing in money, gave their valuable services in receiving, superin 
and forwarding their consignments without charge, the committee feel 
a loss how to make a suitable return; and will ey add that, for the | 
whem and business-like manner in which they have conducted the 

usiness intrusted to them, they now tender their thanks; as for their 
generosity, they will have the thanks of the people of Vigo county, and 
would recommend those gentlemen to those oF our citizens, who may 
have business to transact in New Orleans, as a house every way worthy 
of confidence. 


Amount of donations in cash,..........-......-. $1,164 90 
Donations in breadstuffa, &c. &. : 
744 bash, Corn in ear, 26 bbls Flour, 
128 * “shelled, 2 “ Beans, 
4bbls “« “ 2 “ Beef, 
7 sacks “ " 2 hf bls Pork, 
87 bush, Wheat, 31 pieces Bacon. 
12 bbls . 
27 bush, Rye, 
5bbls = “ 


Irish Relief Committee in account with Jno. & Sam. Crawford. 


Cr. 
o cesses ccentpanee 00 
received from Messrs Buchanan, New Orleans, being 
advances made by us here,...........--- +--+ 


By amount cash subscriptions recived, 


a“ 


276 75 
$1441 65 
Dr 


To cash paid D. Sasseen for boat laden with corn and wheat.. $1112 55 





3874 bash rye, and 55 bbls purchased,.............. 131 62 

“ sacks and twine for corn,..........-. Siecsse tuts 94 65 

«“ barrels for wheat abd FYO).cccss cccccesccencscseccs 17 25 

“ labour, shelling and sacking corn, &c.........-..... 35 99 
cable and skit? for boat and $10 advanced captain,.... 20 00 

¢ printing circulars, &c.,........--.-. Rebeeaes sssedes 12 85 

“ Crayage 82C.,.... cccces coccce cocces cece cocces cece 3 99 

Balance remitted to New York this day to be handed over to the 

Irish Boliel Committees theres... .002 aes cocccstendecacse 12 75 
$1441 65 


Aug. 23, '47. J. & 8. CRAWFORD. 

The annexed letters from the British Consul at New Orleans, will 
show the aggregate amount delivered on shipboard, as donations from 
Vige county for Irish relief: 

New Orleans, 20th May, 1847. 
Messrs. R. & J. Bucuanan, New Orleans. 

Gentlemen—I have to acknowledge receipts of two Bills of Lading, as 
a donation from the citizens of Vigo county, Indiana, for the relief of the 
poor of Ireland, viz.: one for 192 sacks corn per ship “ Adams,” Gray, 
Liverpoel, and one for 475 sacks ditto per ship “ Lucy Wright,” Hamil- 
ton, bound to same place, which, in accordance with your request, I 
have transmitted to the proper authorities in England, ip order that this 
corn may be received ou its arrival, and be applied to the benevolent 
purpose for which it is shipped. You can receive any farther particu. 
lars respecting its disposal, as soon as its receipt is acknowledged from 
England. I am, gentlemen, your ob’t. serv’t, 

WM. MURE, H. B. M. Consul. 
New Orleans, 24th July, 1847. 

Messrs. R. & J. Bucuanan, New Orleans. 

Gentlemen—I beg to a¢knowledge having received from you, Bills of 





Lading for 
37 bbls. Wheat, Q « Beef, 
26 «« Flour, 2 hif. bbls. Pork, 
Qg « Beans, 1 Tierce Bacon, 
5 « Shelled Corn, 250 Sacks Corn; 


| Shipped per “ France,” for Liverpool, consigned: being a donation 
| from the citizens of Vigo county, Indiana, for the relief of Ireland; and I 


| have pleasure iu stating that I shall forward said Bills of Lading to the 
“ Louis Carpinat-Ciaccut, Apostolic Legate of the city | Lords of the Treasury, who will have the shipment applied to the in- 


tended parpose. I remain, gentlemen, your ob’t. serv’t, 
WM. MURE, H. B. M. Consul, 
per DANIEL AHERN. 
The subscription list, with letters, and papers, relating to the above, 
will be, fora few weeks, left with J, &. 8. Crawford, and afterwards 
deposited with the Vigo County Historical Society. 


Committee. 

E. M.Huntington, 
Charles T. Noble, 
John H. Watson, 


R. W. Thompson, 
Samuel Crawford, 
James Johnston, 





Positive aid was expected from | 


REPORT OF 'THE VIGO COUNTY IRISH RELIEF | 





General Mutual Losurance Cempany. 


Alex. McGregor, 

James H. Heury, 

J. M. Muilikin, 
Terre-Haute, August 25, 1847. 


Thomas Darham, Last, 
D. 8. Danaldson, 
Cephas 8S. Holden. 


| BIRTH.—At St. Johns, New/ound!and, on the 18th alt., Mrs. Weir, wife of Ass. Com 
Genl, Weir, of a daughter. 


} exchange at New York on London, at 60 days, 108 | 2 a 08 6-4. 
| = — 
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NEW YORK, SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 18, 1847. 





By the arrival of the French Steamer Union, from Cherbourg, 
| whence she sailed on the 31st ult., we have received several days later 


| intelligence frem Great Britain and from the continent of Europe. Co- 
| 


pious details will be found in our columns of to-day. 


| The news from England, in a financial point of view, is again very 


unfavourable. Failures among the holders of corn and grain are most 


extensive and alarming. It is an infliction, however, that must be borne 


| and we hope the mischief will not be so extensive and fatal as many 
On | 
the 8th April, the committee purchased a flatboat laden with 2215 bush- | 
els of corn in ear and 219 barrels of wheat, which was forwarded imme- | 
diately to Messrs, R. & J. Buchanan, of New Orleans, with instructions | 
to “ insure boat and cargo, sell enough to pay the expenses of shipping, | nificent perfection. 
shelling and sacking the corn, &c., and ship remainder fur relief of Lre- | 
point it might be most needed, and to return such vouch- | 


seem to fear. 

The Queen and Prince Albert continue in Scotland enjoying the free 
air, and fine mountain scenery, which the Highlands afford in such mag- 
It must, indeed, be a delightful change from tue re- 
straints and formalities of court. As we did not receive any British 
newspapers by the French steamer, we cannot trace the progress of her 
majesty; nor have we the fina! result of the elections. The Cunard 
steamer, which will probably arrive at Boston to-day, will supply these 
defects. 

Italy is in a disturbed state, and the entrance of Austrian troops into 
the dominions of the Pope is producing a great sensation throughout 
[t is not known what policy will be pursued by the British 
and French governments in relation to this transaction. 


Europe. 
The rupture of 
the entente cordia/e bas been anything but favourable to the liberties of 
Europe. 

The affairs of Spain are not changed. No reconciliation bas taken 
place between the Queen and her husband, while intrigue is as busy as 
The case is a very unhappy one for the young sovereign, who ap- 
pears to possess many noble and generous qualities; yet left without any 
natural protector, who can be surprised at her youthful indiscretions? 


ever. 





MEXICO. 
The successes of the American arms announced in our Postscript of 
last week have been fully confirmed. We have not yet recelved Gen. 























cacanimmeneimetaatain 








ee 
Boott’s official account of his operations, but we give such details as are 
derived from tbe New Orleans pupers, chiefly the Picayune. 

It appears that all efforts on the part of Mr. Trist and the friendly in- 
tervention of the British embassy ultimately failed to bring about a peace, 
and Gen. Scott had no alternative but to advance on Mexico. This he 
did with all his disposable force. On the 13th ult. he reached Ayotla a 
small place near the Lake Chalco ; and on learning that Santa Anna had 
erected strong defences at Penon which would be costly to force, he de- 
termined on taking a different route. The Journal of Commerce, to which 
paper we are indebted for the map we this day present, thus describes 
the altered line of march, and the consequent operations. 

Our readers will remember that news was received several days since, 
that on the 13th the American army was at Ayotla, 20 miles from Mexico, 
on the main road frem Vera Cruz to that capital, having thus far met 
with no opposition, About midway between Ayotla and Mexico, ata 

lace called Penon, very strong fortifications had heed erected by the 

exicans, and others at another pass called Mexicalzingo, which could 
only have been carried at a great sacrifice of life. Mexicalzingo lies to 
the Southward of the Vera Cruz road, at the head of lake Xochimilco. It 
is about six miles 8.S.E. from Mexico, while Penon is about nine miles 
E.8.E. On the 14th Gen. Scott ordered reconnoisances with a view to 
ascertain whether it was possible to reach Mexico without encountering 
these formidable works. The result was, that a road practicable for ar- 
tillery could be cut from Chalco to San Augustin. The town of Chalco is 
situated on the Eastern border of the lake of the same name, three or four 
miles South of the Vera Cruz road. The route of our army must therefore 
have passed entirely to the Southward of Lake Chalco. Gen. Worth’s 
division on the 15th moved from Chalco, and was followed by the other 
three divisions, under Generals Guitman, Pillow, and Twiggs. 

On the 16th, Gen. Worth’s division reached the village of San Gre- 
gorio, on the South side of the Lake Xochimilco, and there halted by 
order of Gen. Scott. On the 17th he resumed bis march, and after se-. 
veral skirmishes, arrived the same day at San Augustin, about 10 miles | 
nearly South of Mexico, on the road to Acapulco, and two or three 
miles 8. E. of San Angel. 
onthe morning of the 18th. ' a a 

Contreras, where the first battle was fought, is a fortified position be- 
tween San Augustin and San Angel. Charubusco, the scene of. the 2d 

eat conflict, is about two miles North of San Angel, and perhaps four 

uth of Mexico. Tacubaya is still nearer the capital, the distance 
being only two or three miles. There Gen, Scott was quartered on the 
22nd ult—himselt and a por.ion of his command occupying the Arch- 
Bishop’s Palace. 

Nothiug could be more successful than this line of tactics, which ena- 
bled Gen. Scott to advance to Tacubaya, and take up a position which 
piaced the capital in his power. 
mistice having first been agreed on. The conditions of this armistice 
we have inserted; it will be seen that its duration is indefinite, and 
will continue so long as the negotiations continue, unless put an end to 
by either party giving 48 hours notice 

The two actions fought at Contreras and Charubusco are sufficiently 
described in Mr. Kendall's letters. The defeat of the Mexicans on both 
occasions was complete, and their loss is set down at 5000 men. Santa 
Anna in his address to the Mexicans, which we also publish, ascribes 
his disasters to the misconduct of one of his generals, whom he severe!y 
eensures. He was certainly bound to offer some explanation, why with 


Negotiations were then opened, an ar- 


Gen. Scott with the other divisions came up |* 


ter suggests, good may flow from it, by expediting the progress of that 
great internal improvement—a railroad from Halifax to Quebec. Until 
this grand measure be accomplished, the British Provinces must remain 
in the back-ground in the great picture ef modern civilization. A couutry 
without railroads is behind the age. 

The disruption will be felt by the new line of the Cunard steamers, in- 
tending to ply between Liverpool and New York direct. To carry the 
Canada mail it may be necessary for this line also, to call at Halifax, a 
task, however, not so burthensome as many imagine, when it is consider- 
ed how very accessible this harbour of Halifax is in all weathers and at 
all seasons of the year, and how exactly it lies in the route from Europe 
to America. One of the French steamers found her advantage quite re- 
cently in putting into Halifax for a supply of coals, which is always to be 
found there of good quality, cheap, and in abundance. One of the Hali- 
fax journals, indeed, lays it down as a fact capable of nautical demonstra- 
tion—that itwould be to the advantage of ail the steamers plying between 
Boston, New York, and Europe, to call at Halifax and replenish their 
stock of coals. Halifax being only two or three days run from Boston 
and New York, the steamer would save the weight and stowage of two 
or three days fuel, thus lightening and enabling her to make the early 
part of each trip with more expedition. This is anew and highly im- 
portant view of the matter, and one we dare eay that has not escaped 
the sagacity of Mr. Cunard and the gentlemen associated with him in his 
great, and so far, highly successful enterprise of ocean steam navigation. 





T he Canadian Claimants.—Colonel Fitzgibbon has sent us a new edi- 
tion of his Appeal. His case is a hard one,and no one can blame him for 
“ agitating” in order to obtain justice. 

We have seen some fresh documents in Mr. Ryland’s case. Her Ma- 
jesty’s government fully recognize the justice of his claims, but contend 
that he must be compensated by the Colonial and not by the Imperial 
Treasury. Cannot the two treasuries pay the debt between them, and 
thus throw off the charge of injustice which lies so heavily on them? 
There must be, as Cobbett used to say, “‘a surrender of guineas on char- 
ter,” for the demand of Mr. Ryland is undoubted, undisputed, and indis- 
putable. We most earnestly hope that something will be done in both 
these cases for the sake of principle. 

Colonel Austin, of Chambly, is another claimant for compensation. 
This gentleman rendered highly important services during the late rebel- 
lion; and he has b een a heavy sufferer in the cause of loyalty. From 
what has come to our knowledge relating to this gentleman, we are satis- 
fied that his claim is a just and righteous one, and we are rejoiced to leara 
that Lord Elgin admits this, and has promised him relief. We hope his 
lordship will not be tardy in doing something for Colonel Austin, for 
“ hope deferred maketh the heart sick.”” He is capable of filling almost 
any office of trust and importance, and a man who has done so much, 
and suffered so severely in the public service, should be rewarded by 





that service, and handsomely too. 
Something should be done to clear off these old scores, for their con- 
tinuance is highly disreputable, not only to the general but to the local 


30,000 men he should be totally routed on two successivo days, by a force ; government. 


of 7000. The negotiations were opened under the auspices of the Brit- 
ish embassy, and we trust they will be brought to a speedy and happy 
conclusion. 

The goud conduct of the American troops was very conspicuous; the 
loss sustained in officers show how well they performed their duty. The 
South Carolina volunteer regiment had fourteen officers killed and 
wounded ; and the New York regiment eleven. This is warm work, 
especially as both regiments were weak, both in officers and men. 


CAPTAIN HOSKEN AND THE GREAT BRITAIN. 
New York, 15th Sept. 1847. 


To the public:—On the stranding of the Great Britaiu in 1846, a pub- 
lication appeared in the New York Observer, and was re: pubiished in va- 
rious newspapers headed “ cause of the Great Britain’s disaster,” in which 
intimations were made, too plain to be mistaken, of intemperance on the 
part of the Captain and officers of the ship. The article purported to be 
founded on “ a letter written to this country by a passenger in the Great 
Britain at the time of the disaster,” and contained “we trust that the 





They nobly vindicated their Anglo-Saxon origin. 

We observe that many are disposed to imagine that Gen. Scott com- 
mitted a military error in not at once occupying the capital, which he 
probably coald have done without mnch risk during the panic caused by 
the total defeat of his enemies. We cannot agree with this opinion ; on 
the contrary, we consider the determination to occupy strong places out- 
side of the city to be an act of great prudence. 

Let us look at the case. Gen. Scott advances far into the interior of 
an enemy’s country—a country beset with strong natural defences. He 
appears before the capital with 7,000 men, and defeats Santa Anna and 
his army of 30,000. The capital contains 150,000 inhabitants, is built of 
strong stone houses, every one of which may be converted intw a little 
fortress and defended by its own inmates. 

In the different operations before the city the invading General lost 
1000 of his men, reducing his force to 6000. Now was he safe in ventur- 
ing into a city of 150,000 people with 6000 men? It would have been 
difficult to keep his men together; small parties would have found 
their way out of his bivouac at night, who would have strolled into the 
various streets and houses and been cut off or destroyed in party feuds 
with the inhabitants. The demoralization of an army, however well 
disciplined, in a city of such seductions would have been rapid and de- 
structive. Santa Anna, be it remembered, would have collected his 
scattered forces, and soon be in the field again with 15 or 20,000 men. 

General Scott is clearly in greater safety outside of the city than with- 
in, when we consider his very small force and the active and dextrous 
foe he has te contend with. It is sufficient that the city is within his 
grasp, a circumstance that will quicken, and give force to the negotiations. 

The time occupied by the negotiations will enable the reinforcements 
expected from Gen. Taylor and from the United States to arrive and 
empower him to take the field, should it be necessary, with increased 
strength. The prohibition of any advance of troops or reinforcements 
applies to places within 28 leagues of the two armies. This will 
not prevent troops from landing at Vera Cruz and advancing to Jalapa 
and Pero‘e and perhaps Puebla. 

The prospect of peace is favourable. Santa Anna is convinced of its 
necessity; so also is Herrera, one of the best men in the republic of 
Mexico. _ 

CANADIAN POST-OFFICE ARRANGEMENTS, 

The convenient arrangement which has for some time past existed 
between Great Britaia and the United States, by which the mails to and 
from England by the Cunard line of steamers were passed over the 
American territory between Boston and Montreal, is at length put an end 
to—the government of the United States having given the three months 
notice required by the existing compact. All other existing postal ar- 
rangements with Canada will also be abrogated. The following infor- 
mation, which we derive from a private letter, may be fully relied on :— 


“ Our high spirited neighbours have carried their threat into execution 
of terminating the Post Office contract by which is conveyed the 
English Mails to and from Boston. Not content with this, they have 
en notice that all Post Office contracts between the United States and 

ngland shall cease and determine in three months. After which time 
the arrangement under which our Post Masters collect American postage 
in the Province, to the mutual benefit of the inhabitants of both countries 
—and which they have done for forty years past—will no longer exist. 
We in the Provinces will suffer some inconvenience for several years, 
because during the winter we shall be obliged to send heavy mails through 
the wilds of Nova Scoiia and New Brunswick ;—but good will come ‘ot 
it, and I am not sure that I do not hail it as ‘ good news,’ for it must now 
open the eyes of our Government to the absolute necessity of forming a 
Rail Road from Halifax to the Canadas. You see that Lord Grey is 
already favourably inclined to this great project, and we think that this 
occurrence will quite remove any lingeriug doubts of the mesenitn of 
the measure.”—Montreal, Sep. 7. = 


This issue is much to be regretted, but as the writer of the above let- 


ublic will demand the investigation of this subject, and that so thor- 
oughly that the whole truth will be elicited.” My friends made enquiry 
as to the gentleman who was the writer, and ascertained that it was 
Samuel H. Cox, of Brooklyn, Doctor of Divinity, end that he had written 
more than one letter, on which similar aspersions had been founded, and 
very widely circulated. 

Aware of the ruinous “effects” of such a charge following such a 
calamity, my friends in New York applied for copies to those to whom 
the letters were supposed to be written, that the slanderous aspersion 
might be directly met, but without success. Application was then 
made directly to Samuel H. Cox for copies of the letters, or for a dis- 
avowal of his having made the siatement, or for an explanation of it, with 
an intimation on the part of my friends that a suit would be instituted 
whereby the trath or falsity would be thoroughly elicited. 

To those applications evasions only were returned. Having again vi- 
sited New York, I applied direcdy to Dr. Cox either to admit what he 
had stated or to disavow it. I have no reply. 

As well for my own justification as to unmask this man to the public, I 
now expose him as one who is willing secretly to spread a report calcu- 
lated to destroy my character, and not willing either to justify or explain 
it) Among gentiemen it would not be difficult to characterize such con- 
duct—to characterize it in a clergymau, a minister of righteousness, 
| would require such language as a gentleman cannot permit himself to 
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\use. I therefore, for the present, leave Dr. Cox to be judged by the 
public. JAMES HOSKEN. 


THE REV. R. TOWNSEND HUDDART’S CLASSICAL SCHOOL. 

We refer our readers to the advertisement in this day’s Albion, of the 
Rev. Mr. Huddart’s, or rather we would call the attention of parents 
and guardians, to the circular lately issued by Mr. Huddart, containing 
every necessary information concerning his long-established and well- 
known institution. 

The synopsis of the course of studies pursued in the school, and the 
admirable discipline by which the attention of pupils is secured, cannot 
fail to recommend Mr. Huddart s establishment to the serious considera- 
tion of those who are anxious to obtain for their sons, or wards, the ad- 
vantage of a sound cldtsical and practical education. 





*.” Madame Anna Bishop (whose great success in Boston has been 
the theme of the press) returned from that city yesterday. It is un- 
derstood that she gives a concert shortly at the Tabernacle, at which, 
probably, her musica ldirector—the great Harpist Boscha—will make his 
first appearance in New York. Mr. Brough will also appear. 





Cricket.—The match between the St. George’s and New York Clubs, 
was played on Thursday and Friday, and, after a severe struggle, termi- 
nated in favour of the New York Club, by three runs only. 





NEW WORKS. 

Half Hours withthe Best Authors. By Charles Knight. No. 105 and 
106. Wiley and Putnam's Library of Choice Reading. Messrs. Wiley 
| and Putnam fully keep up to the motto they adopted for their collection 
| of which these numbers form a part. Most of the works issued in this 
| 8erie* are literally “ Books which are Books.” The present work, as the 
| title in licates, is formed of select gems from standard authors introduced 
by biographical and critical notices. The selections are marked by 
great discrimination and pure taste. Many of them are from scarce 
authors not usually within the reach of the common reader, and are, 
therefore, do ibly valuable in this selected form, 





The familiar selections 





gems that are strewed through many volumes, and which are constantly 
referred to by every ré ader of taste. 

Louis the Fourteenth, and the Court of France in the Seventeenth Century 
By Miss Pardoe. Harper and Brothers. 
sent number completes this fascinating work. 


Part 6th, and last. The pre- 
The public are really in- 


debted to the Messrs. Harper for placing this valuable and interesting 





will not be unacc eptable, comprising as they do, in aconcentrated form, | 
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picture of the times of which it treats, within the reach of every 

in the country. The reprint is beautifally got up by the publishers; 
engravings are executed with great skill, scarcely inferior to the Eng 
edition, and the typographical execution of the work is equally 

Of the merit of the work itself we have had frequent occasions to speak 
itis perhaps the most graphic and truthful delineation of the peri 
that has ever appeared io print ; combining the interest of romance with 
the information of history. 


THE DRAMA. 


Park Taxatre.—Mr. Collins has attracted respectable, although not 
crowded houses during the week. His reception every night is enthu- 
siastic in the extreme, and certainly we have never seen this very talent- 
ed actor play with greater spirit, or, with a more appreciative feeling on 
the part of his audiences than he has during the present engagement. 

Mr. Collins has, perhaps, more prejudices to contend against than any 
other imported star in the country. He has adopted the entire range of 
characters played by the lamented Power, and comparisons are inevit- 
able; yet, notwithstanding all these drawbacks, Collins has passed 
through a triumphant ordeal, and has met with decided success wher- 
ever he has appeared. Laurels and dollars have been abundantly 
bestowed upon him during his brief visit, and we have no doubt but that 
he will return to his own country with as heavy a stocked purse as those 
ot his more distinguished competitors. 

During the present engagement Mr. Collins has appeared iu his favour 
ite characters of McShane, Sir Patrick O’Plenipo, and Paudeen O’ Raffer 
ty, and it is no exaggerated praise to say of him, that in each of these cele 
brated parts, which owed their existence and original charm to Power, he 
has succeeded in establishing himself as alegitimate successor of his great 
prototype. 

In the swaggering, rollicking O’Shane, and in that rich delineation of 
the genuine Patlander, Paudeen, he is scarcely inferior to Power, save, 
perhaps, in a certain artistical finish that Power possessed in an eminent 
degree, acquired by a long previous practice as a general actor before he 
took up his exclusive line of Irish characters. Mr. Collins had only ao- 
quired a reputation as a vocalist when he ventured to assume the “ mantle 
of Power ;” and his acting still partakes somewhat more of the character- 
istics of the singer rather than the finished comedian. He has not the flexi- 
bility and ease of his predecessor, he does not always fill his characterg 
with the weight nor richness of the experienced artist ; and in parts like 
Sir Patrick O'Plenipo, there is not that perfect identification of the high- 
bred man of fashion which a finished light comedian would bring to his 
task. But in the humour, spirit, and richness of his eccentric, or low 
characters, he is irresistibly comic, and that without undue valgarity or 
straining after poiats. 

Asa whole, Mr. Collins may be considered the best representative of 
Irish characters we have seen in this country since the death of the yet 
unrivalled Power, and we only regret that it does not fall within the 
power or the policy of the Park management to retain such a valaable 
acquisition as Mr. Collins would be, as a permanent member of the es- 
tablishment. 

Mr. Collins’s engagement will terminate on Wednesday next, when 
he takes a benefit. We understand that his new farce will be produced 

on Monday next. 

We see by the bills that Mrs. Mowatt’s new play is in the course of pre- 
paration. It bears an imposing title that promises something; “ Armand, 
or the Child of the People.”” We are not iu possession of any facts connected 
with this new dramatic effort of the gifted authoress of Fashion; but we 
are willing to believe that the practical experience Mrs. Mowatt has ac. 
quired during the last two years, enables her tu present now a more fin- 
ished play than even her successful comedy proved to be, and which, for 
a first production, we shall always contend was a remarkable effort of 
dramatic genius. Mrs. Mowatt and Mr. Davenport will appear in the 
new play. 

An entire new opera troupe are also engaged at the Park, consisting of 
the old favourite tenor, Manvers; Giubelei, brother of the celebrated 
basso, Miss Brienti,a primadouna of decided ability, and Mrs. McFar- 
ran, wife of the celebrated composer. This troupe, with the one led by 
Madame Bishop, aided by the new tenor, Reeves, who has recently ar. 
rived, will enable Mr. Simpson to present a series of new operas this 
season with great effect. 

Otrmeic THEATRE.— Mitchell opened his little Box on Monday ander 
the most favourable auspices, and the result of the subsequent nights of 
the week seem to angur for him even more than his usual continuance of 
unimpaired success during the season. During the recess the theatre has 
been re-decorated, papered, and painted, aud everything about the audi- 
torium has an air of lreshness and good taste, reflecting great credit on 
the management and artists of thetheatre. Bengough has added several 
new and beautifully executed scenes, and in fact all looks as if the inde- 
fatigable manager was fully alive to the competition that must necessa- 
rily exist in theatrical affairs this season in New York. Four new pieces 
of the light and pleasing character adapted to this house, have been pro- 
duced during the week. These pieces have exhibited the new members 
of the company in advantageous positions, as they admitted of no direct 
comparison with the favourites who have seceded from the company. 
This is one of tho’e admirable strokes of management for which Mitchell 
has become proverbial. On Monday, we perceive, he produces the last 
successful piece by Pianché, called “ 7'he Jacobite.” He further announ- 
ces that a constant succession of novelties are in the course of prepa- 
ration. 

We forbear any critical remarks on the new additions to the compan 
this week, they are scarcely in traces yet; they have, however, been well 
received by crowded houses nightly, and bid fair to become established 
favourites. Miss Taylor was enthusiastically welcomed back to her old 
quarters, on the opening uight, and the re-appearance of Mitchell, after 
his severe illaess, was converted into an ovation. He was loudly called 
before the curtain, and made a very feeling and admirable pointed 
speech. 


CuatHaM Tueatre.—Mr. Walcott and Miss Clarke conclude their 
successful engagement at this house this evening. On Monday the cele- 
brated “ Jim Crow Rice” commences a short engagement; he will re- 
ceive a hearty welcome from his numerous admirers We are happy to 
learn that this distinguished artist has completely recovered from his 
late severe indisposition; he has just returned from a highly successful 
professional tour, during which he has played with his former vigour 
and finish of taste, for which he is so pre-eminently distinguisned. 

Mr. Rice is as emphatically an artist in his peculiar line, as is the most 
finished comedian of the age. He has asleed the veritable peculiarities 
of the African race, with a perceptive discriminatiun, thit makes every 
character he assumes a truthful embodiment, life-like and reai. He ™, 
moreover, an excellent man, reflecting honour on his profession ' his 
private life. : 

Castte Gannen.—The Italian troupe give their last representation at 
this place this evening; they appear on Monday in Bostea. 
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Be Svca TION — Rev. R. T. HUDDAR'’S Classical Schoo!—22 East pom eet, - 
4 tween Un:versity-place and Fifth Avenue. Circulars can be obt —_ = e - 
or fr m C. Henry Edwards, at the office of the Nautilus insurance Company, a. 
street. 


T WO private pupils from the age of 14 to 18 will be receive linto Mr. H's family. 


Fortermy, apply at his residence as above. - sept 18. 
oe IN THE COUNTRY —A few respectable permanent boarders can be ac 
I commoda’ed in a genteel private family, » bere there of | ret — Fes 
twelve miles from the city. ina pleasant and heaithy agch 5 ot w careey. Seteees 
wishing to avoid the »xpenses of a city life will fad a e opportunity. 
Terms will be moderate. Apply at the Albion Uffice or to James Thomson, 2395 
Broadway. sept 18—Im. 
it. SRS Bi a 
\LORICULTUR#.—The largest and most elegant flowering plantin this couotry 
I is now for sate, viz: Russell’s Rhododeneio4a Grandifioium. It measures 17 feet 
high and 45 in ci com erence, and will procuce the ensuing season about tweris thou- 
sand flowers. He bas also for sale the most splendid collection of hardy varie gated and 
greenhouse sweet-scented azaieas, P liar roses, geraniums, and cineraris, all hr e, he al- 
thy and bushy flowering plants, at the Gaiden, Henry-st., near Ajlantic-st., South 
Brooklyn, Bouquets tastefully made to order, sept 16—1t. 
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